i MAGAZINE OF MODERN 


This is our product. 
It can help put yours in 
most homes in one of the best 
markets the country offers. Last 
year it helped other advertisers in 
the tune of 13,635,377 agate lines— 
the sixth year it has led every other 
newspaper in the country 
published weekdays only. 
Get our product: on 
your side in '36 and 
then wotch things 
move. 
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DVERTISERS who have achieved leadership have 
all recognized this one simple truth: There is only 
ONE market for big business. 
It is the only market big enough and rich enough to 
absorb the products of industry. It is the on/y market 
that can make a business GREAT. 


Amid the confusion of conflicting claims and prom- 
ises, of talk about this market and that market, the 
leaders have kept their vision clear. 

There is only ONE market! 

It is simply a market of people—the people who buy 
goods. How else can you classify them? Who buys 
twenty million automobiles? Who buys seven million 
electric refrigerators? 

There are not enough bank presidents to buy them; not 
enough bookkeepers to buy them. There are not enough 
doctors, or lawyers, or salesmen, or mechanics to buy them. 
There are not enough people of any one class to buy 281% 
billion dollars’ worth of merchandise a year. But together, 
all these people consume this vast volume. Together they 
represent the nation’s buying power—the greatest source 
of wealth in the world. 

This is the market the leaders sell. It is the only market 
big enough for big business. No advertiser ever became 
great without it. 


Where is the World’s 
Richest Market? 


The national advertiser’s problem is clear: How to reach 
most effectively and economically the people who buy goods? 
There are various ways of doing it. There is one simple, 
direct way. 

For note this significant fact: more than 80% of all the 
nation’s commodities are bought by the people living in a 
clearly defined and comparatively small territory. 


Take the United States by counties and you find that 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 


There is only ) |} market 


lor bio Business 


ONE-FIFTH of the counties buy FOUR-FIFTHS of the 
nation’s goods. Take the United States by towns and cities 
and you find that ONE PER CENT of them, with 10,000 
population and over, account for 70% of retail sales. 

Here is the richest market in the world. Here is the con- 
centrated buying power of the nation. 


And here, in the great trading areas, The American 
Weekly concentrates its more than 5,500,000 circulation. 
It reaches from twenty to fifty per cent or more of all the 
people living in 614 of the 995 key cities of 10,000 popula- 
tion and over. It dominates, as no other publication does, 
in these important retail centers where people BUY GOODS. 


Why These Millions 
Read and RESPOND 


How has The American Weekly achieved this dominating 
position? 

Clearly, only an irresistible editorial appeal could attract 
one-fourth of all the English-reading families in America. 
The appeal of The American Weekly is fundamental and 
universal. It is rooted deep in human nature, woven of the 
sixteen basic elements of interest that find a response in the 
minds and emotions of all mankind. 


Taste in fiction may vary, but in the realities of life all 
find a common meeting ground. And it is the moving drama 
of life itself that is portrayed in The American Weekly — 
portrayed so simply that anyone may understand, yet so 
authentically that college professors and scientific author- 
ities read and commend. Truth stranger than fiction makes 
this the most interesting, the most universal of magazines. 


Reader interest has gained for The American Weekly the 
greatest circulation in the world. Reader interest gives it 
extraordinary responsiveness to advertising. More than five 
and a half million families read and respond. That is the 
power of The American Weekly to move merchandise. That 
is why the leaders use it to sell the richest market in the 
world. 
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Magie Dollar 


As a tangible expression of New Year goodwill E. T. Cun- 
ningham, president of RCA Victor Company, sent a new one- 
dollar bill to each of his distributors. One idea was that RCA 
Victor means “real money” to its trade. 


By a lucky coincidence, however, the new dollar bill (if you 
look closely on the reverse side, at the top of a pyramid, beneath 
the words “Annuit Coeptis’”) also has a “Magic Eye.” By per- 
mission of the Federal Government, RCA Victor presented the 
bill in a folder. The familiar RCA Victor eye looked through 
the folder at the greenback’s eye inside. The reverse of the out- 
side eye showed a doughnut. “Yes,” said RCA Victor, “‘it’s 
dollars to doughnuts, and here's our dollar on it, that the Magic 
Brain thinks 1936 is going to top 1935 like Army ey Navy. 
The Magic Eye sees world-beating profits ahead. 


The distributors liked the dollars so much that RCA Victor 
thought dealers would too. One was given to each of 650 dealers 
who attended a get-together meeting in Atlantic City a week or 
sO ago. 


Safety in Panties 


After a month of research the women’s wear editor of the 
Human Side department has been able to confirm this story. 


It seems that, masculine curiosity being what it is, the Tailored- 
Silk Undergarment Company, 136 Madison Avenue, New York, 
developed a rather remarkable novelty item for the holiday trade. 
It was a pair of pink panties with blue trimming. Up the side 
went a zipper. At the top of the zipper was a real padlock. With 
the panties and padlock went two keys which worked. The lady 
recipient could retain both keys, in case she might lose one. 


Lettered at the bottom, in the blue trimming, was “No! No! 
A thousand times, no!” 


It was all very modest. Emphatically so. 


We heard of it first from a friend. Our friend’s wife had seen 
a woman actually wearing a pair. Then we heard (from other 
male friends whose wives had seen women wearing them) that 
the thing was getting to be a habit in certain localities. There was 
a brand new marketing trend in the making! Sales executives 
should know of it. 


The head of a retail reporting service told us that the zipper- 
panties could be had, among other places, at Nat Lewis shops, 
Canterbury shops, and at Goldsmith Bros., 77 Nassau Street, New 
York, where they were then being sold for $1.89. 


Our retail reporter friend had been skeptical at first. But when 
he found stores actually selling them (and how!) he dug out the 
name of the manufacturer. 


The executive with whom we talked at Tailored-Silk did not 
want to be quoted. He said, however, that in spite of the fact 
that “thousands’’ of them were sold in the month before Christ- 


mas, they were rather sorry they got into the padloch-pantic 
business. 


The thing went well in New York and some other large cities, 
but the South and West were adamant. Resident New York buyers 
for out-of-town stores went for them, only to find, often, that thei; 
clients dropped the panties like a hot potato. 


It was either a feast or a famine, the executive said. When jt 
was a feast, it was so even though none of the stores dared adver. 
tise the item or even display it. Some stores which had ordered 
rather well withdrew the panties abruptly as early customers 
showed misgivings. 


On the other hand there were some sweet young things who 
felt that they added just the right touch of, shall we say, savoir 
faire to their personalities. 


Our executive thinks that Tailored-Silk pioneered the item. 
Before the Christmas season was done, however, he said, several 
manufacturers were engaged in it. 


The name padlock-panties we coined ourselves. As far as 
Tailored-Silk Undergarment Company went, they were anony- 
mous. 


More Cireus Stuff 


The Shaler Circus has played to more than 150,000 people in 
180 markets throughout the United States and iower Canada since 
its inception in February, 1934. Last year the Shaler Company, 
Milwaukee, maker of vulcanized tube repairs, oil alloy and dry 
lubricant, enjoyed the largest volume in its history. 


While the second sentence is not entirely attributed to the first, 
T. F. Hall, sales promotion manager, declares ‘‘a favorable sales 
reaction starts the morning after every show. The circus has 
assisted in building good-will among jobbers and dealers.” 


Five performers are in the traveling show. They carry their 
own scenery in their autos and give from three to five shows a 
week. Bookings are made several weeks beforehand, and local 
jobbers and dealers attend to and pay for renting the hall—a 
dark legitimate theatre, civic auditorium or school auditorium. 
The Shaler Company furnishes the promotional material and the 
troupe. Sometimes local acts are added to the performance. En- 
tertainment composes by far the greater part of the two-hour 
show, only eight minutes of commercials being used. 


In some instances dealer and jobber groups have advertised the 
show in newspapers, but ordinarily they have used only Shalet’s 
tickets, posters and broadsides. Instructions to them say, “‘En- 
closed are free tickets for your guests. . . . Pick your toughest, 
hardest to sell customers and bring them to see a show for which 
they would ordinarily pay $1.50... .” 


‘We have gone into territories where jobbers and dealers were 
not on speaking terms, and before we moved out with our show 
they were patting each other on the back,” reports Mr. Hall. 
“At the outset the unusualness of the circus made it somewhat 
difficult for dealers to grasp just what we had to offer. Now, 
however, they are entirely sold on it and we have been invited 
back in practically every market for a second showing.” 


Round and Round 


What is sauce for the songwriters becomes a pain in the neck 
for some of us. 


“The Music Goes Round and Round” is a case in point. Mike 
Riley and Eddy Farley, who operate a band at the Onyx Club in 
New York, wrote this piece with “Red” Hodgson, member of 


the band, a few weeks ago, and sold it, reports say, “for a saw- 
buck.” 


We can’t tell you how the song goes, but doubtless you know 
how “it comes out here.” 
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2,000,000 


famultes buy? 


Survey reveals for the 
first time complete food 
buying habits of tremen- 
dous mass market .. . 


Hw would you like, Mr. Food Manufac- 
turer and Advertiser, to be in 2,000,000 
kitchens when food marketing lists are 
being made out? How would you like to 150,008 . 


listen to the dining room conversations of 


one-fifteenth of the country’s families when 


The greatest survey of a particular 
market ever made by a Publisher . 

reaching 16,808 families out of a possible 
. returns from every state in 


the Union ...a record response of 11.2%, 


is 25.5 years. 80% of them 
spend family incomes of 


$3,000 per year, or less. 
More than 97% of them 


are wage earners them- 


brand preferences are being discussed? ~~ 

The great Fawcett Survey, just completed, answers 
all these questions . . . takes you into the kitchens and 
dining rooms of the richest prospects for food adver- 
tisers — the mass market of America! Here is a survey 
so broad in its scope that it truly represents the 
2,000,000 women in the Fawcett audience. 

For the first time, here is concrete information on 
buying habits and price range of one particular type 
of families — the families who do the bulk of America’s 
buying! Here are 2,000,000 women whose average age 


selves, or wives or elder 
daughters of wage earners. Here are no inflated incomes 
to boost the average; here are no unemployed to lower 
the average — here is the true average —the market 


you must sell to do your maximum volume of business! 

Complete, easy-to-read tabulation of this nationwide 
survey is ready now, in the book “The Age of Profit 
for Food Advertisers’ — (two more volumes, on 
“Drugs and Cosmetics” and “Household and General”, 
will soon be released). Send for your copy today, to 


the nearest Fawcett office. 


Fawcett Women’s Group 


1501 Broadway, Paramount Bldg., New York 
Simpson-Reilly, 1014 Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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It has become the most popular song on the air. WNEW, Ne 
York, has a ‘“Milkman’s Matinee” from 2 to 7 A.M. Enough 
requests came in for it recently to fill solid not merely seven by 
twelve hours. 


In post-Christmas week, “usually a slump proposition,” say 
Billboard, “it had its greatest momentum.’ There was “an ¢,. 
tirely unreasonable and frantic desire on the part of New Yea; 
Eve celebrants to hear and sing the song endlessly.”’ Elevator boy; 
in hotels and apartments went nuts because “every single person & 
in the car, 10 or more at a time, were all singing’’ some excerpt 
from the song. 


Select Music Company, the publisher, is turning out 16,009 
copies a day. Sales now are near the 150,000 mark. Phonograph 
record people also have become swamped. 


“Round and Round” the music goes, carried along not by ad. 
vertising but word of mouth. And word of mouth is a good 
medium—until somebody gets strangled. 


Mass Production of Rabbits 


Putting its hand into a silk topper, Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company will shortly pull out, not one but 25,000 rabbits. The 
chain is going into rabbit breeding in a big way to supply its 
4,300 stores with meat. 


There’s an insistent demand for rabbit stews, steaks and fries, 
If public appetite continues to grow at the present rate, the cot- 
ton-tail will be nudging cows, pigs and sheep for first place on 
the American menu. Because Kroger was unable to obtain enough 
first grade, dressed, domestic rabbits, it was decided to start a 
rabbitry. Some 600 head of fine New Zealand breeding stock 
were bought and a model set of hutches was started near the 
company’s headquarters in Cincinnati. 


Currently bunnies are being born almost daily. They never 
touch the ground, being kept in hutches with wire bottoms. 
When ready for the market, at eight to ten weeks of age, they 
are sent to the Kroger meat packing plant, dressed and go on to 
the stores. The skins, graded and assorted, are sold to fur buyers 
who magically change them into synthetic seal and _ possibly 
“Stenographers’ Sable.” 


They’re Tired of Glare ; 


Gold fish owners are beginning to worry the Invisible Glass 
Company of America gold fish owners, railroads, stock 
brokers, motor car makers, art museums, even fourth dimension 
motion picture box producers. 


When anybody makes curved glass windows through which 
passersby can easily see a store’s merchandise in spite of glare— 
as Invisible Glass does—then you’ve no idea how many folks call. 


The gold fish owner is optically tired of dodging “light spots” 
on the flat glass sides of his fish case. Night signal tower opera- 
tors, in their many-windowed, 20-foot shacks beside the neck 
of a busy railroad yard have always had to work in the dark so 
that they could see outdoors. They'd like a change. Hectic brokers 
have a tough time glancing through the glass sides of their private 
offices at the tickers outside. Automobile windshields never have 
done much to check glare. In art museums who ever saw paint- 
ings illuminated so that visitors really could enjoy them? And 
so on. Invisible Glass maybe can remedy all this and more. 
Plenty of people want it to. But it hasn’t had time up to now. 


This owner of exclusive patents on curved glass—curved to fit 
any local condition—is still centering its whole attention on retail 
store windows. Seven installations (Lord & Taylor and the 
Chrysler Building in New York among them) to test out many 
problems of visibility represent its whole production to date, using 
glass made by Libbey-Owens-Ford and Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
under licenses. No advertising or organized selling has started. 
Yet Invisible Glass is deluged with problems from everywhere. 
It may get around to stock brokers and other fish before long. 
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Significant Trends 


Here we go off the deep 
end with some settled con- 
victions on 1936 trends; 
check us up a year from 


We Predict: 


$ now if you care to and see if our batting average doesn’t 
S hit well up toward the 1,000%. We predict that: 


@ @ @. Business will expand materially and will ex- 
ceed 1935 by a greater margin than 1935 exceeded 1934. 
Among the percentage increases that 1936 will have to beat 
are: Manufacturing production, 13.3; payrolls, 12.8; em- 
ployment, 3.9; farm income, 7.3; corporation profits (9 
months), 26.0; building contracts, 52.3; department store 
sales, 7. 


@ @ @ Confidence will continue to grow; depression 
policies of retrenchment and liquidity will be replaced 
with aggressive enterprise and forward planning. 


@ @ @ Residential building will continue to make 
marked gains, leading to a possible boom in 1937 and 1938. 


@ @ @ The heavy industries will show big gains and 
this in turn will provide an upturn for the sorely-pressed 
railroads. 


@ @ @ Election influences will have but a minor effect 
on business. Both camps want business to be better. The 
Democrats know that in this election people will vote their 
pocketbooks. Government policy will therefore become 
more conservative and Congress will be less unsettling. 


@ @ @ New financing will grow in volume, and the 
combination of higher rents and higher profits, along with 
cheap and plentiful money, will be of especial help to 
construction, 


@ @ @ There will be no printing press inflation, but 
ten billion dollars of gold, large bank deposits and un- 
paralleled excess reserves will ultimately bring about credit 
inflation and we shall see its start this year. 


@ @ @ Commodity prices are therefore likely to rise 
despite temporary unsettlements such as the AAA decision, 
and the end of this year will see a higher level than at the 
end of 1935. Prices of industrial materials will be stronger 
this year than agricultural products. 


@ @ @ Sales campaigns will be more aggressive. 
There will be a marked expansion in the number of sales- 
men on the road. Sales will be easier to make, and at least 
limited reductions will be made in sales cost percentages. 


@ @ @ Here are some facts which may make it easier 
to measure the economic importance of the Supreme Court’s 
decision on the AAA: Total farm cash income in Novem- 
ber totaled $716,000,000 as against $612,000,000 a year 
ago. Of the total, income from sales of farm products 
was $660,000,000 and from benefit payments $56,000,000. 


© @ @ The more aggressive sales tactics will bring 
about a greater increase in advertising expenditures than 
Was true of 1935. Both individual companies and industry 
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As seen by the Editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending January 15, 1936: 


groups will spend large sums in selling business in general 
and their specific businesses to the public; they will take 
the public into their confidence, so to speak, and will “sell” 
their labor policies, their contribution to the nation's well- 
being through material and machinery purchases, the rea- 
sonableness of their profits, and the like. 


@ @ @ More important than these current figures is 
the estimate that the shrinkage in rural buying power be- 
tween 1929 and 1932 contributed 23% to total retail trade 
losses; inversely, agricultural recovery accounted for 65.5% 
of total retail trade gains between 1932 and 1934. The 
disproportionate share of rural purchasing power in today’s 
revival of retail trade is attributable to the fact that the 
spendable income of farmers increases faster than either 
gross income or operating expenses. In 1934 as compared 
with 1933, for example, the farmer's gross income increased 
13.9%, his total expenses 2.9% and his net yield from his 
endeavors 29.2%. 


@ @ There has been much talk—and many samples 
—of all-steel houses. Now something substantial is being 
done. The American Rolling Mills Company has begun 
fabrication of 100 of these houses at its Middletown, Ohio, 
plant. They will cost approximately $350,000 and will sell 
for from $3,500 to $5,500 each. Will cheap good houses 
prove as popular at this time as low-priced automobiles 
have been in the past? 


@ @ @ Air conditioning has been somewhat of a trial 
and tribulation to business prophets. Many of them pre- 
dicted that it would be the industry to lead us out of the 
depression. It hasn’t done that, but its influence is becom- 
ing more important every month in our economic life. The 
latest official figures, covering the month of November, 
show that sales hit an all-time peak. 
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According to Brookmire’s reckoning the year 1935 closed 
at 72% of normal. A year ago we were at 57%. The 
depression low was 40%. The climb out of the trough 
is a tough one but the slip-backs have been few and 
slight. Believe it or not—several records were estab- 
lished in 1935. New high marks were made in electric 
power production, gasoline and cigarette consumption, 
sales of oil burners, refrigerators, Diesel engines, air 
conditioning equipment, air mail poundage and passen- 
ger transportation. More than 75 stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the Curb Exchange were 
higher this year than ever before. A 25-year record was 
broken when the New York Stock Exchange averages 
increased in December. It was the ninth consecutive 
end-of-the-month closing to show an increase over the 

preceding month. 
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@ @ © During 1935 over 200 bills were introduced 
in 43 state legislatures designed to place a special tax on 
chain stores. Large chain distributors are worried but not 
asleep. A & P’s president, John Hartford, says that in the 
event that they receive no relief from discriminatory legis- 
lation in the courts, there are only two courses open to 
them: The first will be to turn the stores over to their 
managers on a lease or agency basis. The objection to this 
plan is that the voluntary chains probably will be the next 
class of retail stores to be burdened with special taxes. 


@ @ @ Mr. Hartford thinks that the simplest and 
most workable plan would be for them to sell their stores 
to their managers in states where discriminatory taxes are 
passed, and then enter the wholesale food business. 


@ @ @ The Miami Herald on January 4 carried an 
advertisement decorated with a heavy mourning border 
which was inserted by a chain store organization, and 
which stated: “Due to oppressive taxation we have de- 
cided to change our method of operating and in the future 
will operate under a franchise plan.” 


The Patman Congressional 
Committee, continuing its in- 
vestigation of the American 
Retail Federation, placed Al- 
bert H. Morrill, president of 
the Kroger Grocery and Bak- 
ing Company, on the stand 
and questioned him about — discounts and advertis- 
ing allowances from manufacturers. For the year 1934 
Kroger received a trifle more than 10% of the amount 
disclosed by the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company—a 
total of $772,882 divided nearly equally between allowances 
for specific purposes and quantity discounts. 


Kroger 
Allowances 


@ @ @ The largest amounts of income from allow- 
ances received by Kroger were the following: American 
Sugar Refining Co., $20,876; Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 
$20,000; Corn Products Refining Co., $19,961; General 
Foods Sales Co., $76,364; Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co., $29,- 
325; Lever Bros. Co., $30,750; National Biscuit Co., 
$20,432. 


@ @ @ Also National Sugar Refining Co., $44,000; 
Procter & Gamble Co., $56,711; Scott Paper Co., $18,000; 
Standard Brands, Inc., $72,867; Washburn-Crosby Co., 
$15,802; William Wrigley, Jr., Co., $19,999. 


@ @ @ Add another prediction: That there will be 
no strike among the employes of the Calvert-Maryland 
Distilling Company in the near future. All Calvert em- 
ployes got a special Christmas bonus of $25, plus one 
week's salary to all employes with the company prior to 
August 1, 1935. This melon celebrated Calvert's record- 
breaking sales rise for the year of approximately 2,000%. 


@ @ @ W. K. Kellogg, the cereal manufacturer, has 
operated his plant under the six-hour day plan for five 
years and recently increased daily wages to the highest 
point in the company’s history. On the basis of this ex- 
perience, Mr. Kellogg offers as a complete solution to the 
unemployment problem the adoption of the six-hour day 
with wages increased to preserve the purchasing power of 
the individual worker. “Merely to cut down the hours 
of labor without, at the same time, offering a living wage 
will spell more trouble,” Mr. Kellogg says. ‘The em- 
ployer's problem is to maintain purchasing power, without 
which he will come to grief ultimately by paying as much 
or more for the short day as for the long one.” 
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Early in December the air 
lines announced that they 
would sell interchangeable 
scrip. Now comes a co. 
operative movement by six 


Popularizing 

Air Travel — opeistive moveme 
eading casualty imsurance 
companies who introduced 


on January 1 a new form of air insurance. 


@ @ @ Corporations may take out insurance policies 
to cover executives and other employes traveling on sched- 
uled air lines. A maximum of $10,000 insurance may be 
obtained for each employe at the rate of $1 for each $1,000, 
under the condition that policies aggregate at least $50,000 
for each employer. Heretofore, the only form of air acci- 
dent insurance available was a $5,000 policy good for 24 
hours and selling for two dollars. Comparablé railroad 
insurance sold for 25 cents. 


@ @ @ The automobile companies ended the year with 
a production increase of 45% in passenger cars and trucks 
combined. The average factory price of cars was $705, 
Total motor vehicle registrations in this country at the end 
of the year are estimated at 26 million, which is 71% of 
the world’s automobiles. Ford said he would make a mil- 
lion cars in 1935. His actual output was 1,335,865. 


@ @ @ As proof that “it can be done” despite de- 
pression conditions and political unsettlement—the long 
established H. J. Heinz Company set new high records last 
year. Employment reached a new high peak of 13,590 and 
the company's October business was the largest in its history. 


Carload business direct to customers was 100% heavier than 
in 1929. 


@ @ @ Every seventh home got a new radio set during 


1935. An all-time record was made when 5,600,000 new 
sets were sold. 


@ @ @ The average American was nearly 10% better 
off in real income on December 1, 1935, than on the same 
day a year ago, according to a current consumers’ study 
made by the Investor’s Syndicate. This gain was made 
possible because cash income from wages, salaries, or in- 
vestments rose faster than consumer living expenses. 


@ @ @ Actual income, according to this study, ad- 
vanced 15.08%, thanks to gains of 25.36% in wages, 
16.09% in salaries, and 4.71% in investments. Actual 
cash expenditures in the same period were up 4.58%—the 
gains being 9.52% for housing, 9.12% for foods, 0.53% 
for general expenses, and a decline of 3.70% in clothing. 


@ @ @ Wages increased more than any other form of 
income during the period, but this was attributable in a 
large degree to the fact that this form of income suffered 
most during the depression years. Salaries held up better 
than factory and other wages, but by far the most stable 
form of income during these years was that derived from 
investments. 


@ @ @ It is undoubtedly true that record-breaking 
automobile sales for the months of November and Decem- 
ber were to a considerable extent business taken away from 
1936. Therefore, it will not be surprising to see declines 
in January and February as compared with last year. Fur- 
thermore, the used car problem is somwhat acute—so acute 
that Chevrolet has appropriated a one million dollar fund 
to be used in compensating dealers for scrapping trade-ins ; 
which are in very bad condition. The uncertainty in the 
automobile situation for the next two months and the tem- . 
porary dislocations caused by Supreme Court decisions are 
about the only cloudy factors in an otherwise bright out- 
look for the first quarter. 
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| Job Jumps and 
Changes in Sales 


Schreiner, at left below. 
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McIntyre, 
as vice-president in 
charge of buyers’ 


Norge Division 
Borg-Warner Cor- 
poration, will also 
act as financial ad- 
viser. He will main- 
tain his connection 
with Beneficial 
Management Cor- 
poration. 


Men of Steel: (Below) Charles R. Moffatt, on right, 
starts a new calendar in a new office: 
manager of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. 
The job will not be entirely new to him for he has 
been director of advertising for Illinois Steel during 
the last 16 years. His assistant will be G. Reed 
He, too, is no stranger to 
either steel or its advertising. Entering Carnegie Steel 
in 1919, he’s been with its copy department ever 
since. 


Advertising 


Plymouth Shifts Gears: 
becomes 


(Left) 


of the 


Blank-Stoller 


(Left) William W. 
of advertising 
and sales promotion for Plymouth Motors. 
He has been with the Chrysler Corporation 
for the past eight years; for the last five he 
was assistant a. and s.p. director. He suc- 
ceeds James B. Wagstaff, pictured at right, 
who has moved into the berth of sales man- 
ager of De Soto Motors. 
is a Chrysler veteran, joining up in 1928. 
When Plymouth was organized he got the 
job of s.p. mgr. and in 1930 moved up to 
director of all advertising. 


director 


Mr. Wagstaff also 


Glass Builder: (Right) Wil- 
liam C. Davis, formerly of the 
United States Gypsum Com- 
pany, becomes director of mer- 
chandising of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company’s industrial and 
structural materials division. 
Fibrous glass as an_ insulator 
and a textile, and glass block 
for masonry is opening fresh 
fields for the glass industry. 
Mr. Davis brings to O-I his 
wide experience in the sales of 
building materials. He is a 
Kentuckian; perhaps he is a 
colonel (the records are silent 
on this point); at any rate he 
was a lieutenant of engineers 


during the World War. 


Packard’s Packer: (Left) 
W. M. Packer slides into 
the driver’s seat of Packard 
Motors’ selling organization 
as general s.m. His suc- 
cess with the One Twenty 
low-priced car is respon- 
sible for the promotion. 
At his right and left hands 
will be R. E. Chamberlain, 
as assistant s.m. in charge 
of the Eastern division, and 
L. W. Slack, a.s.m. for the 
Western territory. 


They Have a Rendezvous with Death: 

accidents, 

speed. And the public will shortly begin to read the advertisements of Hoof Products Company, 
a big factor in the making of speed governors, whose sales campaign is outlined below. 


Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


America begins to react to the appalling statistics on auto 
Industry follows the U. S. Government’s lead in equipping its cars with devices to limit 


Speed Mania Creates Big 
Market for Auto Governors 


ORE than 1,500,000 of the 
28,000,000 motor vehicles in 
the United States are now 


operated under some form of 
mechanical speed check. These de- 
vices are generally called ‘‘governors.”’ 
The biggest user of governors is the 
United States government. It has 
them on approximately 100,000 gov- 
ernment-operated machines. 

Every car the government is now 
placing in service, and this includes 
army, navy, postoffice, CCC, forestry, 
park survey, and interior and conser- 
vation department cars and trucks, is 
being equipped. Every major oil 
company is almost 100% equipped 
with governors. This includes sales- 
men’s cars, delivery trucks and, to a 
large degree, officials’ cars. 

The entire ‘fleet of the Railway Ex- 
press Company has just been equipped. 
The great meat packing industry is 
almost 100% equipped. Standard 
Brands and the other large food sup- 
ply organizations are not far behind. 
Bus lines, interstate haulers, milk 
haulers, highway express units, and 
numerous other company-owned fleets 
of salesmen’s cars have received or are 
receiving installations. 

The business of manufacturing gov- 
ernors for motor cars has suddenly 
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Based on an interview by 
Lester B. Colby with 


A. C. HOOF 


President, Hoof Products Company, 
Chicago 


become big business. Apparently 
there has been a high type of sales- 
manship behind the job. With a view 
to finding out how the job is being 
done, SM went to headquarters. A. C. 
Hoof, president of the Hoof Products 
Company, Chicago, one of the leading 
manufacturers, was askéd about it. 

“Our procedure is very simple,” he 
said. ‘We have been concentrating 
on the companies big enough to op- 
erate cost systems. We go to them 
with facts and figures. We talk dol- 
lars. We show that governors pay. 
We offer proofs. 

“Supervisors and engineers in 
charge of various fleets having instal- 
lations in operation have given us 
written statements showing their find- 
ings. We lay these on the table. 
There is no getting around them.” 

He then proceeded to “lay on the 
table” a number of such statements. 
Your correspondent, summarizing, 
took a few notes with this result: 


E. E. Alexander, auto supervisor, 
U. S. Gypsum Company, Chicago, 
operating 52 trucks and 308 passen- 
ger cars—“We found them to bring 
about definite savings . . . of $70,000 
a year.” 

C. A. Martin, superintendent of 
maintenance, White Star Lines, Inc., 
Washington, Pennsylvania, 133 buses 
—"All maintenance costs have been 
reduced as a result of governors.” 

L. Faulkner, engineer, Armour & 
Company, Chicago, 2,000 trucks and 
1,000 passenger cars—‘‘They bring a 
reduction of accidents and have re- 
duced maintenance costs 25%.” 

L. V. Newton, automotive engineer, 
Byllesby Engineering & Management 
Company, Chicago, 800 trucks, 250 
buses, 400 trailers and 1,865 passen- 
ger cars—'Governors materially te- 
duce all operating costs. They in- 
crease the life of our passenger cars 
by 10,000 to 15,000 miles,” 

C. T. Whipple, garage superinten- 
dent, Mid-Continent Petroleum Com- 
pany, Tulsa, 96 trucks, 2 trailers, 168 
passenger cars and 23 tractors—‘Bene- 
fits are fewer accidents, less costs on 
all maintenance items, including mo 
tors, chassis, tires, etc. Governors in 
crease the life of our vehicles.” 

The above testimonials are typical! 
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of many more. Mr. Hoof laid the 
pile aside with the remark: 

“The owners of a taxi fleet came to 
us about a year and a half ago. Their 
drivers had figured in so many acci- 
dents that the municipality had threat- 
ened to rule them off the streets. 
Their insurance company had threat- 
ened to cancel their insurance. They 
had been averaging one major me- 
chanical repair job each day. 

“We put on governors, limiting 
the speed of the cars to 35 miles an 
hour. Since then they have had just 
one major accident. The driver was 
held not to blame for this as a pedes- 
trian had stepped directly into the path 
of the car.” 

Getting out another mass of figures 
and statistics, Mr. Hoof continued: 

“These are the tools we use in our 
sales kit. We employ the results of 
laboratory and field tests, not made by 
us but by others, and so no bias can be 
charged. 

“Here’s a test that shows a saving 
of 25% in fuel cost by regulating 
the speed of cars. Here is another 
that shows that a car operated at 60 
miles an hour uses 700% more oil 
than the same car operated at 30 miles 
an hour. 

“This one shows that a car ran 300 
miles on 14 gallons of gasoline at 30 
miles an hour but went only 210 miles 
on the same amount at 60 miles an 
hour. 


To Increase Advertising 


“This test, made by a tire company, 
shows that the life of a tire is 100% 
more, in miles, at 30 miles an hour 
than at 60 miles. Now, here, we 
find maintenance costs cut 50% when 
speed control was installed and, here, 
75%. 

“Lay those figures before a fleet 
owner and they mean something. 
When a company has a cost accounting 
department we don’t have to talk 
much or long. 

“So far I haven’t discussed death 
and maiming. Up to now I've talked 
dollars. I’ve told you of onr business 
argument to business men. 

“But our biggest field for sales, as 
we see it, is to the millions of indi- 
vidual owners of passenger cars. We 
intend to go about the job of awak- 
ening them soon. Our advertising 
to date has been chiefly through trade 
journals, direct mail, through sales- 
men’s solicitations and through our 
700 jobber representatives. 

“We are now increasing our space 
in trade journals. We are going into 
The Literary Digest, Time, Nation's 
Business and Business Week. Soon 
ve hope to expand to national media. 
We have a story to tell to the fathers 
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and mothers of American children. 

“This will be an argument based 
on the ‘Sudden Death’ idea. We 
hope to tell the nation, in time, of 
the perils of letting boys and girls, 
who have little or no experience with 
dangers, and who have little judgment 
of speed, go out on the streets with 
high-speed engines carrying potential 
death.” 

“Will you seek federal or state 
speed regulation? Try to have gover- 
nors required by law?” Mr. Hoof 
was asked. 

“No, that’s not our intention,” he 
replied. ‘We do not think it would 
be wise for us, as an industry, to seek 
to force legislation. Our purposes 
might be considered selfish. It would 
appear too obvious. If such laws 
come, and they apparently are coming, 
we plan to let nature, and events, take 
their course. 

‘Federal speed laws are now being 
considered. Numerous state legisla- 
tors, especially in the East, stirred by 
the appalling lists of motor accidents, 
are talking of speed control. Laws 
surely are coming. After they have 


_ been tested their results will be con- 


sidered. Some of them, no doubt, 
will call for governors on all cars. 

“Opposition, we expect, will come 
from the motor car manufacturers. 
They have made high speed engines 
one of their main selling arguments. 
Put governors on high speed ars, 
regulating. them to 35, 45 or 50 miles 
an hour and the manufacturers may 
as well return to smaller power plants 
with less speed.” 

He reached for another sheaf of 
statistics. He has them inches thick. 
“Look here,” he said: 

John E. Long, president of the Na- 
tional Safety Council—‘‘Nearly two- 
thirds of all fatalities occur at speeds 
in excess of 45 miles an hour.” 


Speed Takes Its Toll 


Dr. William D. Haggard, before 
the Interstate Post-Graduate Medical 
Association of America—"We of the 
medical profession want to keep the 
speed of motor cars down. Very few 
persons are killed at speeds under 50 
miles an hour.” 

Mr. Hoof brought out an analysis 
made by the Ohio Department of 
Highways. Briefly it states: 

97.6% of accidents occur on bi- 
tuminous, brick or concrete roads. 

82.6% occur on dry roads. 

60.0% occur on straight roads with 
no intersections. 

14.2% occur on curves. 

10.0% are attributed to condition 
of vehicles. 

88.9% of the drivers were in nor- 
mal condition. 


49.3% one vehicle hit another. 

31.2% vehicle hit a fixed object. 

“What's that,” he asked, “but a 
story of speed?” 

He dug into another pile and went 
on: 

“The records show more than 34,- 
000 killed in 1933; more than 35,000 
in 1934 and more than 36,000 sud- 
den deaths, by auto, in 1935! The 
number of cars operated has in- 
creased little but the speeds—and 
deaths—have increased much. 

“Deaths in all our major wars, 
starting with the Revolution and car- 
rying on through the World War, and 
that includes those killed in action or 
dying of wounds, total only 300,000. 
In the last 15 years automobile fa- 
talities in the United States total 325,- 
000! 

(Continued on page 119) 


A. C. Hoof 


“Death begins at forty miles 
per hour.” Industry is find- 
ing a way to cut excessive 
operating costs on fleets and 
eliminate many accidents 
through the use of speed 
governors on cars. This 
manufacturer thinks many 
consumers are going to want 
this additional piece of equip- 
ment on their automobiles as 
a safety factor, and he is 
planning a campaign to get 
some of that business in 
1936. 
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URING the past fifteen years, 
there have been consistent at- 
tempts to pass legislation 


aimed at restraining the price 
slasher. Every NRA code had price 
provisions of some type. With the 
fall of the NRA, a rising tide of pollit- 
ical pressure caused many states to 
consider seriously price control stat- 
utes. Congress will also act on several 
bills during the 1936 session. 

The California Fair Trade act, 
passed in 1931 and amended in 1933, 
pointed out the path to be followed. 
During 1935, New York,* New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Oregon and Wash- 
ington passed similar statutes. Con- 
siderable effort is now being expended 
to introduce such a bill in the special 
session of the Ohio legislature. Nine- 
teen thirty-six is sure to see several 
more states enact these laws. 


Laws Set Minimum Prices 


These ten fair trade bills, omitting 
discussion of minor differences, legal- 
ize contracts between manufacturer and 
retailer in which the minimum retail 
price for a trade-marked item is set. 
Similar contracts between manufacturer 
and jobber, or jobber and retailer, are 
also legalized. 

The problem of the dealer who re- 
fuses to sign such a contract is han- 
dled by an additional provision in each 
law. The statutes provide that, when 
a trade-marked article is marketed 
through the use of these contracts, the 
contract minimum price shall be the 
lowest price at which anyone, contract 
signer or non-contract signer, may sell. 
Universal minimum prices are thus 
possible. The limitations are (a) that 
the trade-marked article must have 
competition from similar items and 
(b) that the contract minimum prices 
shall not hold in the case of damaged 
merchandise, court order, or discontin- 
uing a line of goods, 

These bills are state laws, thus ap- 
plying to intra-state business alone. To 
us€é minimum price contracts, it 1s 
necessary for a manufacturer to incor- 
porate or «“‘domesticate’’ in each state 
with such a law. Incorporation and 
“domestication” involve, among other 
things, paying some state taxes, keep- 

* On January 7 the New York State Court of 
Appeals by unanimous decision held the Feld- 
Crawford fair-trade act to be unconstitutional. 


The case decided was brought by Doubleday- 
Doran & Co. against R. H. Macy & Co. 
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Legality Tests Fail to Discourage 
Spread of Price Fixing Legislation 


More states are expected 
to seek price mainte- 
nance laws this year and 
much interest centers in 
various proposals at 
Washington in favor of 
a National Act. 


BY 
ALBERT HARING 


Associate Professor of Economics, 


Lehigh University 


ing special records of business done in 
the state, making annual reports, and 
agreeing (in some states) to give up 
the right to try cases in the Federal 
courts except by appeal from state 
courts. Shifting from interstate to 
“local” business thus involves a cer- 
tain amount of trouble and expense. 

The other alternative for the manu- 
facturer is to sell to “domestic” whole- 
salers who bind retailers with mini- 
mum price contracts. Such wholesalers 
must be induced, without violating the 
existing Federal law, to include the 
manufacturer's product in the ‘‘omni- 
bus” provisions of their price contracts 
with retailers. To obtain this favor- 
able result, it is almost necessary for 
the manufacturer to sell exclusively 
through such wholesalers. Thus, this 
technique has not been popular. The 
manufacturer, therefore, must modify 
his normal methods of distribution 
somewhat to take advantage of the 
new laws. 

To remedy this situation, Senator 
Tydings of Maryland is introducing 
the National Fair Trade Enabling Act 
in Congress. This bill proposes to 
legalize minimum price contracts in in- 
terstate commerce when such contracts 
are lawful in the state where the resale 
is made, Trade-marked items could 
thus be controlled by interstate mini- 
mum price contracts between manufac- 
turer and retailer (or wholesaler) only 
when the retailer (or wholesaler) was 
located in a state with a fair trade 
act. Yet this is a very astute proposal. 

The Enabling Act would, in the 


first place, permit a manufacturer to 
take advantage of the existing fair 
trade acts without changing his nor- 
mal method of doing business. He 
would not have to ‘‘domesticate’” nor 
have to sell exclusively through whole- 
salers. In the second place, the Ena- 
abling Act would dodge the constitu- 
tional issue by permitting minimum 
price contracts only in the forms legal- 
ized by the individual states. If part of 
a state fair trade act is held unconsti- 
tutional and thus void, the Enabling 
Act would, by its wording, . similarly 
limit what it made lawful. Once passed, 
the Enabling Act could be allowed to 
stand while the problem of writing an 
effective and constitutional law was 
worked out in the state legislatures. 


How Connecticut’s Law Works 


The constitutional problem has two 
aspects. First, are minimum resale 
price contracts, as such, constitutional? 
Second, if such contracts are lawful, 
can non-signers be bound by the mini- 
mum prices fixed in these contracts? 
Prominent test cases are Doubleday- 
Doran vs. R. H. Macy and Seeck & 
Kade vs. R. Tomshinsky in the New 
York Court of Appeals, while the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court is expected to 
hand down a decision shortly in the 
case of druggist Kunsman vs. Max 
Factor. Until the United States Su- 
preme Court rules, there will be no 
final answer, yet an analysis of the 
available decisions leads to certain con- 
clusions. These are (a) that resale 
price contracts, as such, are constitu- 
tional, (b) that the present technique 
of binding non-signers to contract 
minimum prices by statute has a 
doubtful constitutionality, and (c) 
that some lawful method of prohibit- 
ing non-signers from slashing contract 
minimum prices can be devised. (As 
regards this last conclusion, the consti- 
tutional problem seems no more diffi- 
cult than the one already solved in 
writing the chain store tax laws which, 
although probably economically un- 
sound, are unquestionably legal.) 

Connecticut is an illustration of one 
possible solution. That state has 
passed a statute affecting drug store 
products alone, although cosmetics, 
toilet preparations and allied products 
are included regardless of where sold. 
The advertising and trade practice pro- 
visions of the NRA drug code have 
been closely followed in this law. 
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Minimum retail prices are set at the 
level of the manufacturer's wholesale 
list price per dozen. The Connecticut 
statute, since it specifically enacts these 
rules rather than delegates power to 
make such rules to the administration, 
may well stand constitutional scrutiny. 

Another side of the price cutting 
problem is discriminatory buying 
prices. With the recent Federal Trade 
Commission releases and the Patman 
investigation, the special concessions 
received by A&P, Liggett, and Sears- 
Roebuck have caught the public eye. 
Several bills to equalize buying prices 
are being introduced into Congress. 
Two significant ones will be described. 


To Outlaw Rebates 


The Robinson-Patman Anti-Price 
Discrimination Bill proposes (a) to 
suppress dummy brokerage fees, (b) 
to outlaw advertising allowances not 
offered on proportionally equal terms 
to all buyers, and (c) to limit quantity 
discounts to actual differences in cost. 
It is also provided that the Federal 
Trade Commission may fix limits be- 
yond which extra discounts cannot be 
allowed for additional purchases. 

The Patman Bill is decisively aimed 
at plugging both the front and back 
doors of special buying prices. The 
big direct concession for large pur- 
chases and the indirect ‘‘advertising 
allowances” are both severely curtailed. 
This proposed statute goes so far that 
manufacturers begin to see the spectre 
of chains owning their own factories 
and refusing to carry national brands. 
Even the large wholesalers and volun- 
taries begin to have qualms. Thus the 
Patman bill, politically, has elements 
of weakness. 

The Van Nuys bill would order the 
filing of special discounts and compel 
the publication of discounts, allow- 
ances and brokerage fees. Once such 
information becomes public, trade 
pressure could be depended upon to 
correct any real evils. Drug manufac- 
turers, for example, were recently co- 
erced by the dumping of numerous 
drop shipment orders upon their 
shoulders. The Van Nuys proposal, 
since it is milder than the Patan bill, 
is politically stronger. The passage of 
a statute in this field during 1936, 
however, depends largely upon the 
ability of the food and drug interests 
to get together and to push one single 
measure. 

The economic background under- 
lying all of these suggested laws is 
significant. The rise of large scale re- 
tailing, particularly the increasing im- 
portance of chains, has led to sharper 
and sharper competition in retailing. 

(Continued on page 113) 
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The Seratech-Pad 


The editors of Time donated a year’s subscription to a lifer in San Quentin. Kensif 
Bell says the lifer is “doing” Time. 
* * & 


Winter sports leave me cold. Especially in the pedal extremities. 
* * * 


The depression developed some rather questionable techniques in the sales approach. 
Especially in house-to-house canvassing. Recently, I felt called upon to say: “Young man, 
your sales story is a phony, but here’s a dime, if that will help you.” Thinking I was 
John D., he took it. 


On the other hand, the depression gave us, here and there, a saleswoman above the 
average in’ intelligence. A woman whose husband had been 
cleaned in the market, or who had lost a high-salaried job. 
A woman who had never worked before, but whose background 
of education, poise, and what-have-you gave her a natural ad- 
vantage over run-of-the-counter help. 

* * 

A cereal advertisement shows a dish of bran with four 
velvety prunes neatly spaced on top. Making doubly sure, I 
suppose, like the man who ordered a demi-tasse AND a cup 
of coffee. 

* #2 

Does it strike you that some advertisers often play fast 
and loose with names of people you never heard of, by referring 
to them as “The famous Professor Smulch” or “The famous 
Doctor Zumpf” ? 

* * * 

As an old osphresiologist, I am intrigued by the sex- 
appealing names given to perfumes. We have ‘‘My Sin,” “Sur- 
render,” “Say to Me, Yes,” and, most recently, “Indiscret.” 
Something might be done with a perfume called “Apartment Key.” Or “I Can Be Had.” 

* * & 


I'd hate to be an UNauthorized dealer! ‘ 
a * * 
I can sympathize with the milkman’s horse, whose version is: “I say it’s snow, and 
I say the hell with it.” 
4 a: * 
Many a Red Cap will remember Otis Elevator in his prayers, even as you and I, for 
those slick and silent escalators recently installed in New York's Penn Station. 
hk 


ok % 
We were discussing the choice vanilla beans which come from the island of Reunion, 
in the Indian Ocean. The obvious crack, of course, was “Reunion in Vanilla.” 
* * * 
Who wouldn’t be glad of a guaranteed pension of 200 fish a month for life, beginning 
at age 60? But who over the age of nine can believe such a plan is workable? 
* *¢ 6 


No, Grandpa; “hatless” and “brainless” are not synonymous, but I see what you mean. 
* * 


I suggested early in this column that General Electric might ‘own’ the word “re- 
frigerator” by capitalizing or high-lighting in some manner the proprietary initials “GE” 
which fall right in the dead center of the word. Some interesting correspondence was 
developed, but either the idea was bad, or I have not yet learned to express myself in 
simple English. No dice! 

* * * 

All right, then. Here’s a manufacturing idea for a fountain pen concern. Bring 
two pens together at their points, with the holders flaring out wedge-like, so that they 
will write parallel lines—one in red ink and one in green or blue. Removable clips would 
hold the pens in writing position. To be known as the Duotone Novelty Pen. No 
Pat. App. for. 


* % * 


Dun & Bradstreet could doubtless tell you that the depression also developed some 


breach-of-promissory notes. se 


What the beautiful-but-dumfounded new cars need is a set of outrigger bumpers 


and fenders to protect the regular bumpers and fenders, 
* * * 


The voluntary exile of the Lindberghs will be generally regarded as a poor advertise- 
ment for their homeland. If we cannot make the world safe for democracy, at least we 


should endeavor to make America safe for Americans. 
es ¢ 2 


To the customers, it’s five gallons of “gas.” To the refining companies, it is “motor- 
fuel.” A more refining term, no doubt. ao ae 
* 
No, Junior; the China Clipper is not a Chink barber. 
“a 


Les Sheneman, of Ayer’s Detroit office, shoots in a help-wanted display ad from the 
Detroit Free Press. It says that an “agency” wants a man with “copyrighting” ability. 


Maybe they could also use a proofreader. 
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* 
Which reminds me. Our Nell, one of the little 
messenger girls, says that in China they dance chink 
to chink. And in Arabia, sheik to sheik. 
* 


* * 


Slogan: “MIDOL—for Calendar Trouble.” 


Vice-Chairman: C. D. Gar- 
retson, president, Electric 
Hose & Rubber Company, 
Wilmington. 


ea 


Chairman: Saunders Norvell, 
chairman of the board, Inger- 
soll & Norvell, New York. 


Vice-Chairman: R. D. Keim, 
vice-president, E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, New York. 


Federation of Sales Executives 
Adopts Constitution, Elects Officers 


New York, January ©. 

T a special meeting of Charter 
Members, held this evening at 

the Biltmore Hotel, the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws as 
drafted by the Committee on Organ- 
ization of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives were adopted. At the 
same meeting, the directors and of- 
ficers submitted by the nominating 
committee were unanimously elected. 
The Federation is, therefore, now set 
to function as an active organization. 

The primary aims of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives are (1) 
to provide the sales side of business 
with a national voice; (2) to develop 
a wider and more influential fraternal- 
ism among those engaged in all man- 
agerial phases of selling, marketing 
and the teaching thereof, and (3) to 
do these things through the promulga- 
tion of a simplified program of high 
grade character. 

Most of the factors representing im- 
portant phases of American commerce 
and social life are already represented 
by some national body, Yet, with all 
these organizations, the sales side of 
business has hitherto been unrepre- 
sented with a national voice. 

It is pretty generally recognized that 
since 1900 ascendency in commercial 
success has gone over from the pro- 
duction and financial side of business 
to the selling side. The Federation 
proposes to take due ‘cognizance of 
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this significant evolution and to do 
this along constructive lines based 
upon modern principles of education, 
research and clearance of trustworthy 
information and data. The lines along 
which the Federation will proceed are 
more specifically set forth in the ob- 
jects enumerated in its Constitution, 
which are as follows: 

To provide the selling side of busi- 
ness with a national voice. 

To develop a better national under- 
standing of the vital importance of 
sales management to the prosperity of 
the nation and, in this connection, de- 


Vice-Chairman: W. V. Bal- 


lew, sales manager, Dr. Pepper 
Company, Dallas. 


velop wider respect for sales and mar- 
keting executives as members of a dig- 
nified, honorable and essential pro- 
fession. 

To foster and promote fraternalism 
and cooperation among its members. 

To clarify public and business un- 
derstanding of the function of selling 
and of sales management. 

To develop better sales training 
systems and methods both in institu- 
tions of learning and within business 
organizations. 

To seek the enactment of laws and 
the correction and modification of ex- 
isting laws, Federal, State and local, 
so as to assure equality and justice in 
sales and marketing transactions and 
thereby promote the nation’s com- 
merce. 

To champion the profit system by 
selling to governmental factors and 
the people of the country the indis- 
putable fact that the profit system has 
demonstrated its ability to do more 
than any other social economic system 
for the masses as well as the classes, 
for the average standard of living and 
the average of human happiness. 

To improve the ways and means of 
reducing commercial bribery. 

To improve the ways and means of 
minimizing criminal practices which 
affect business. 

To foster progress as related to the 
managerial functions of selling, mar- 
keting and the teaching thereof 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


President: 


Ray Bill, editor, Sates Man- 
AGEMENT, and president, Na- 
tional Conference of Business 
Paper Editors. 
(Blank & Stoller) 


through the processes of modern re- 
search, education and the dissemina- 
tion of factual literature. 

To maximize honesty in selling, and 
to foster high ethical standards as ap- 
plied to all forms of selling, market- 
ing and the teaching thereof. 

To provide all types of business, 
financial and governmental bodies with 
a central source to which they may 
come for honest discussion about those 
matters which affect the selling side 
and therefore many other sides of busi- 
ness and of human welfare. 

To study the sales and sales promo- 
tion value of advertising. 

To champion the cause of peace on 
the grounds that war is not only 
against the long-term interest of so- 
ciety but also of business itself. 

To cooperate with the programs of 
the individual clubs, associations and 
societies concerned with selling and 
marketing along such lines as in the 
case of each such organization may 
prove welcome, practical and consistent 
with the established objectives of the 
Federation. 

Individuals to qualify for member- 
ship must have served or still be serv- 
ing in an executive capacity on the 
sales or marketing side of business or 
in teaching and training directly con- 
cerned with selling or marketing. As- 
sociation Membership is available only 
to clubs, associations, societies, councils 
or other groups concerned with sales 
and marketing or the teaching thereof. 

It has been decided to hold the first 
annual meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago in June of this year. 
The following directors were elected 
to serve until the first annual meeting: 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Vice-Presidents-at-Large: 


(Kaiden-Keystone) (Blackstone) 


(Left) Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, professor of marketing, Columbia University, 

New York; (Center) Allen Zoll, president, International Association of Sales 

Executives, New York; (Right) J. C. Aspley, president, The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 


Among the Regional Vice-Presidents: 


For the Middle Atlantic 
States: Kenneth Goode, 
president, New York 
Sales Executives Club, 


New York. 
(Blank & Stoller) 


For the New England 
States: Harry R. Tosdal, 
professor of marketing, 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


For the Central States: 

P. O. Ferrel, vice-presi- 

dent, Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills, Indianapolis. 


For the Rocky Mountain 

States: Frank B. Koller, 

president, Utah Sales 

Managers’ Association, 
Salt Lake City 


Secretary: Treasurer: 


Bernard Lichtenberg, 
vice-president, Congres- 
sional Intelligence Service 
Corporation. 
(Bachrach) 


Merrill Sands, vice-presi- 
dent and general sales 
manager, Dictaphone 
Corporation, New York. 


HE younger generation is de- 

cidedly skeptical about sales and 

advertising claims. “Oh, yeah?” 

is a typical reaction. Their 
skepticism is so marked as compared 
with the acceptance of their elders as 
to be a definite warning signal to ad- 
vertisers, 

We do not know whether it is a 
phase born of the depression, which 
will pass with better times, or is likely 
to be permanent. We do know that 
cross-section surveys made by the Mar- 
ket Research Corporation of America 
in two successive years have revealed 
growing skepticism on the part of the 
younger generation—not merely ado- 
lescents but all those under 30. 

As compared with people over 30, 
the younger group doubts that a good 
name on a quality product justifies a 
somewhat higher price; they are sold 
on the idea that one pays more for ad- 
vertised than for non-advertised goods; 
they doubt that a higher price is 
usually an indication of better quality, 
et cetera. 


. Males Are More Skeptical 


This definite skepticism of advertis- 
ing and sales claims is an outstanding 
conclusion from the second “attitude 
test” made by the Market Research 
Corporation of America for SALES 
MANAGEMENT. ‘The next most im- 
portant conclusion is that the male is 
far more skeptical than the female. 
These findings about the young and 
the male are similar to those disclosed 
in the survey on advertising attitudes 
(SM, January 1). 

The purpose of these surveys is to 
report facts or trends and not to sug- 
gest remedies. We, therefore, leave it 
to readers to prescribe the proper treat- 
ment for the growing army of young 
skeptics—the how and the where of 
the desired re-education. We do say 
that it seems necessary to do something 
about it. 

The survey was made among 983 
typical consumers in three major dis- 
tricts: The Pacific Coast, the Middle 
West, and the East. With the excep- 
tion of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, the inter- 
views were among people in urban 
centers—cities such as Newark, Roch- 
ester, St. Louis, Minneapolis and New 
Orleans. 

The 12 statements are reproduced 
in the chart with the answers averaged 
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Growing Army of Young Skeptics 
Imperils Success of Sales Drives 


| e # + 
Check Your Marketing Policies 
 Agains I 
| t These React 
| ¢ ese heactions 
| % | & % 
Agree Doubtful | Disagree 
1. The convenience of installment buying is worth the additional cost......... | 49.9 22.6 27.5 
2. A good name on a quality product justifies a somewhat higher price......... 57 .6 19.0 23.4 
3. There is too much spread between what the farmer and laborer gets and what 
Eaton aonedacsducekascesacabcebionee douteew er relies teciws 74.9 18.4 6.7 
4. Special sales and marked down goods are frequentiy good buys............ 74.0 18.2 78 
5. Articles sold by salesmen who come directly to the home are frequently bad 
PR ciscnekiresingisntgeendstigneasinresensuscuranbaesseediaxteweaie 59.2 25.4 15.4 
6. One pays more for advertised articles than for those distributed without ad- 
EERE aE SORE RE RCE? Cyl SN eae RE 52.6 25.4 22.0 
7. The saving on a bargain purchase makes the sacrifice of up-to-the-minute 
So I a ee ener 33.1 35.6 31.8 
8. Advertised articles are frequently worth additional money................. 42.7 29.1 32.2 
| 9. It is often more economical to buy two $25 suits than one $50.............. | 52.6 17.9 29.5 
| 10. Buying chain store brands is a good way to save money................... | 45.7 32.9 21.4 
11. Usually a higher price is an indication of better quality.................... | 65.1 24.7 20.2 
| 12, In most stores mark-down tags misrepresent the original price of the article. 48 .0 34.4 17.6 


for the total of all interviewed. These 
average percentages are quite different 
from the reactions of the young, as 
will be brought out in the comments 
and tables that follow. 

The numbers interviewed in each 
major group were: 


EE coca repens cianesenen 208 
ST Se vocecsievesecaeeeaus 238 
NU ol rate gee a aie a oo rgd 296 
NE oo gine ho aka cchoe eoerae 241 
ra ha hn ai ah tan a 504 
I ae aie tas SAC oe ee 479 
ER carne comnwa caine es baweare 446 
RE ATP reese hema nema ents ma 537 


The “young” are under 30; the 
“old” 30 and over. We apologize to 
the majority of our readers for label- 
ling them as “old.” 


Premiums for Quality Labels? 


“The convenience of installment 


buying is worth the additional 
cost.” 


%o % %o 
Agree Doubtful Disagree 
Male young ..... 49.0 21.7 29.3 
Female young.... 47.9 21.8 30.2 
Male old ...... 51.7 21.6 26.7 
Female old...... 50.6 24.9 24.5 
AS ee 50.6 21.6 27.8 
WE os cackes 49.3 23.4 27.3 
Be i ccsakaws 48.4 21.8 29.8 
Oe banrosancws 51.2 23.1 25.7 


Variations between the groups are 
relatively small on this statement. Geo- 
graphically, the Pacific Coast had the 
highest degree of agreement—53.8, 
and the citizens of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
apparently have had the least satisfac- 
factory experiences with installment 
selling, for only 40% favored it. 


“A good name on a quality product 
justifies a somewhat higher price.” 


% % % 
Agree Doubtful Disagree 


Male young .... 46.1 23.6 30.3 
Female young.... 56.7 19.8 23.5 
Male old ...:... 59.7 15.6 24.7 
Female old...... 65.7 18.2 16.1 
ee 54.1 18.9 27.0 
Females ........ 61.3 18.9 19.8 


faveeoks 51.8 21.5 26.7 
ere 62.4 16.7 20.9 


Here we see striking evidence of 
the skepticism about advertising. Note 
the difference in agreement between 
the young and the old—a difference of 
10.6% in agreement. The Tiffanys 
and Cadillacs please note. Males, too, 
are not nearly so sure as females that 
a quality name has value, The highest 
agreement was in Iowa—65.7%. In 
every district except the Coast, the 
males under 30 showed less than 50% 
agreement. 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


"There is too much spread between 
what the farmer and laborer gets 
and what I have to pay.” 


%o Yo Jo 
Agree Doubtful Disagree 

Male young..... 76.1 19.0 4.9 

Female young... 74.6 18.6 6.8 

Male old.......- 71.3 18.8 9.9 

Female old...... 78.1 16.9 5.0 

See 73.3 18.9 7.8 

| eee 76.3 17.8 5.9 

Ss RE asin abe .. 753 188 5.9 

ST caukin rane. 744 179 7.7 
| We expected general agreement on 
this question — even business men 
= would admit that our distribution sys- 
= tem is imperfect. Therefore the only 
—_ surprises are in the unanimity of agree- 
ment—three out of four—and in the 
| fact that again youth is more critical. 


| “Special sales and marked down 
goods are frequently good buys.” 


| %  %% % 

Agree Doubtful Disagree 
Male young..... 68.4 19.9 11.7 
Female young... 73.1 16.4 10.5 

Male old....... 74.3 19.7 6.0 
Female old...... 79.3 16.5 4.2 
apes 71.9 19.8 8.3 
Females ........ 76.2 16.5 7.3 

ES ok esa ee 71.0 18.0 11.0 

Ms cucwawenee 76.5 18.3 5.2 

| Again — comparative skepticism 


| among the males and the young. 
| Should advertisers and salesmen cross 
them up by saying the opposite of 
what they really mean? 


re 

o- “Articles sold by salesmen who come 

re directly to the home are frequently 

8, bad buys.” 

a, %o %o % 

> Agree Doubtful Disagree 

it Male young .... 60.7 25.2 14.1 
Female young... 54.2 28.2 17.6 
Male old ....... 60.9 23.7 15.4 

t Female old...... 60.8 24.9 14.3 

ee 60.8 24.4 14.8 
Females ...... 57.5 26.5 16.0 
eee 57.2 26.8 16.0 
rere 60.8 24.3 14.9 


Here is the first case in which young 
people are less skeptical than their 
elders; apparently they have a slightly 
higher regard for house-to-house sell- 
ing than have their elders. Men re- 
tained their reputation of being more 
skeptical than women of sales methods 
and strategies. 


“One pays more for advertised 
articles than for those distributed 
without advertising.” 


Jo %e % 
Agree Doubtful Disagree 
Male young..... 61.3 23.2 3 
Female young.... 52.8 27.8 19.4 
Male old 50.8 23.4 25.8 
Female old . 46.7 27.3 26.0 
Males . 52 23.3 2i.3 
Females . 49.7 273 22.8 
Young . 367 Yo 17.6 
Old 49.0 25.1 25.9 
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The implications in the reactions to 
this statement we believe to be very 
important. Note that both young men 
and young women are markedly less 
sold on advertising than more mature 
people, and by about the same degree 
men are less well sold than women. 
The range in the answers to this state- 
ment runs all the way from the 69.6% 
of Newark young men who think that 
advertised goods cost more, to the 
small 38.9% of Iowa women over 30. 
Find a way to sell men and all young 
people! 


Willing to Pay for Style 


“The saving on a bargain purchase 
makes the sacrifice of u p-to-the- 
minute dress styles worth while.” 


% % % 
Agree Doubtful Disagree 


Male young ..... 28.2 40.6 31.2 
Male old. - 26.7 30.9 42.4 
Female young.... 40.2 36.4 23.4 
Female old...... 34.5 32.4 33.1 
ME? ee\s x0 ens 35.3 38.1 26.6 
a re 30.6 31.6 37.8 
ae 27.4 35.4 37.2 
LR eae 37.6 34.6 27.8 
The answer is NO! America is 


definitely style conscious and despite 
the fact that we aren’t completely out 
of the depression no groups are will- 
ing to sacrifice style for money sav- 
ings. The young, as might be expected, 
are far more sold on style than the 
old, and women more than men. Of 
the people in Mt. Pleasant, lowa, 48% 
would sacrifice style to save money, as 
against only 29.4% of all people in 
large cities in the Middle West. 


This, the eighteenth of a 
series of surveys conducted 
for SaLES MANAGEMENT by 
the Market Research Cor- 
poration of America, was 
executed under the direction 
White 
Pauline Arnold. Twelve 


of Percival and 
questions dealing with atti- 
tudes toward sales claims and 
policies are answered by typ- 
ical consumers. The answers 
are analyzed and interpreted 


by Philip Salisbury, executive 


editor of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. 


“Advertised articles are frequently 
worth additional money.” 


(a % Jo 
Agree Doubtful Disagree 
Male young..... 38.9 29.1 32.0 
Female young.... 39.3 33.3 27.4 
Male old........ 49.5 24.4 26.1 
Female old...... 41.8 31.2 27.0 
oS) Ae 45.2 26.3 28.5 
Females ....... 40.5 32.3 ea fe 
eee 39.0 31.4 29.6 
Gb icieos cose 46.1 27.4 26.5 


As usual, we find those under 30 
relatively skeptical about advertising, 
but this is also one of the few instances 
where males show a higher regard 
than females for the worth of adver- 
tised products. The small town folks 
out in Iowa again demonstrated their 
faith in advertising: 60% agreed with 
the statement, as against only 35.1% 
of people in Pacific Coast cities. 


“It is often more economical to 
buy two $25 suits than one $50.” 


% Yo % 
Agree Doubtful Disagree 
Male young..... 67.8 12.7 19.5 
Female young.... 34.0 23.7 42.3 
Male old........ 58.4 16.4 27.2 
Female old...... 50.6 18.4 31.0 
ae ee 62.4 14.9 ys Be 5 
ee 42.3 21.0 36.7 
TOWNE ... 5%: 49.6 18.6 31.8 
ere 54.9 17.3 27.7 


The stand-out indication here is that 
the depression has made young men 
believe that variety is more important 
than quality. The difference in attitude 
between young men and young women 
is very marked. Eighty-two per cent 
of the young men in Iowa and 77.2% 
of those in Newark would rather have 
two $25 suits than one for $50. 


“Buying chain store brands is 
a good way to save money.” 


% %o Jo 
Agree Doubtful Disagree 


Male young..... 46.6 33.0 20.4 
Female young... 42.8 34.7 22:5 
Male old. . 42.8 36.0 Zi2 
Female old. . 3 27.4 21.2 
Males . 44.3 34.8 20.9 
Females . 72 31. 21.8 
Young 44.6 ‘ 21.5 
Old 46.6 32.2 Zi2 


This was a challenging statement— 
and in connection with some of the 
previous statements about advertising, 
may be taken as a measure of the atti- 
tude toward private versus nationally 
advertised brands. The answers indi- 
cate high skepticism toward chain 
brands, with only women over 30 
openly favoring them. The young and 
the males may say ‘‘oh, yeah?’ to the 
national advertiser, but they are also 
cool toward the claims of the chains. 


(Continued on page 122) 
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James F. Brownlee, president of 
Frankfort Distilleries, about whom 
Lawrence Jones, the company’s larg- 
est stockholder, writes to Sales Man- 
agement, “Jim Brownlee’s record 
with Frankfort has been nothing 
short of remarkable. He has tre- 
mendously increased sales of the 
three leading brands. He has created 
a happy, hard-hitting organization 
second to none in the industry. He 
is, in the fullest meaning of the 
word, president of Frankfort.” 


ECENTLY one of the editors 

of SALES MANAGEMENT suc- 

ceeded in cornering James F. 

Brownlee, active head of 
Frankfort Distilleries, in an easy chair 
of one of New York’s best known 
clubs. We plied him with many ques- 
tions about the past and future of his 
company and also about the industry 
in general. Frankfort is one of the 
largest strictly American organizations 
and is, in fact, the largest independent 
distiller. Its successful experience in 
selective selling’— concentration on a 
few brands — with steady advertising 
pressure is adaptable to almost any in- 
dustry. 

First, we inquired: “Has your com- 
paratively recent policy of selective 
selling worked out satisfactorily and 
do you plan to continue it?” “Yes. 
It has worked out very well,” said Mr. 
Brownlee, “and we have every inten- 
tion of continuing it as a permanent 
policy.” He then explained that the 
Frankfort selling program involves 
two distinct phases. The first is con- 
centration of the sales effort on four 
leading brands. The second is the re- 
striction of sales effort to a limited 
number of wholesale and retail outlets. 

Frankfort adopted the policy in 
1935 of concentrating on four of its 
brands. Four Roses, Paul Jones, Old 
Oscar Pepper and Mattingly & Moore. 
In a lesser degree, effort has been put 
behind two other leaders, Wolf Creek 
and Shipping Port. This is a rather 
distinctive policy in view of the fact 
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Selective Selling and 


Brand Concentration 


Jump Frankfort Sales 


Based on an interview with 


JAMES F. BROWNLEE 
President, Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., 
Louisville, Kentucky 


that Frankfort, like most of the other 
large distilling organizations, controls 
80 or more brand names. The results 
attained in 1935 as a result of this con- 
centration have proved sufficiently 
good so that the same policy will be 
continued, For example, in the State 
of Pennsylvania alone, for the first 11 
months of 1935, the sales on Four 
Roses were up 129% and on Paul 
Jones 54% as compared with 1934. 
Naturally the four principal brands on 
which advertising and merchandising 
were concentrated during the last half 
of 1935 show substantial increases in 
sales over the same period of 1934. 


Winnowing Outlets Helps 


Mr. Brownlee attributes a consider- 
able part of this forward progress’ to 
the selective selling policy of concen- 
trating on leaders, but views selective 
selling to wholesale and retail outlets 
as a factor of equal importance. Again 
using the State of Pennsylvania for 
illustrative purposes, Frankfort reduced 
the number of on-premise retail outlets 
called on by its salesmen to about 
2,500 out of the total of 12,000 retail 
outlets which are doing business in the 
Keystone state. The number of retail 
outlets formerly called on by Frankfort 
was several times greater, and yet the 
sales results as stated proved better 
under the selective selling plan. No 
comparable picture can be given on the 
wholesale end because Pennsylvania is 
not sold via wholesalers. In the coun- 
try as a whole, in 1934, Frankfort had 
between 400 and 500 distributors han- 
dling its merchandise. In 1935 the 
number of wholesale distributors was 
reduced to slightly under 200 jobbers. 
Moreover, this contraction was made 
in the face of the fact that 1935 repre- 
sented a greater number of wet states 
than did the previous year. 

Mr. Brownlee attributes the success 
of the Frankfort selective selling plan 
in large part to the fact that the sales 
promotion and advertising programs 


could be concentrated on a numer- 
ically few, featured brands. During 
1935 these promotional activities in- 
cluded a strong national magazine 
schedule, supported by heavy news- 
paper schedules in the major cities. 
Broadcasting was not utilized, but 
Frankfort did engage in various forms 
of localized promotion, including 
some signboards. 

For 1936 a similar program has 
been arranged. The magazine list will 
include practically all the major pub- 
lications which accept liquor advertis- 
ing. The basic plan involves nine 
four-color pages and three black-and- 
white pages for Four Roses. In other 
words, this is an every-month cam- 
paign. The Paul Jones magazine 
schedule will comprise eight two-color 
pages, of which four will appear in 
the Spring and four in the Fall. These 
will run in weekly magazines, such as 
Collier's, Liberty. 


More Advertising in 36 


The newspaper schedule for 1936 
has been enlarged considerably and 
the size of the space units has also 
been made larger. The minimum size 
for 1936 has been set at 1,000 lines, 
and in some cities 1,200-line adver- 
tisements will be the rule. The news- 
paper campaign will feature both 
Four Roses and Paul Jones, and each 
brand will appear in practically the 
same group of cities. Mr. Brownlee 
pointed out that these cities constitute 
about 80% of the national liquor po- 
tential sales volume. 

The newspaper advertising campaign 
starts immediately after the first of the 
year and runs every week during the 
heavy buying season, but with some 
lightening up during June. The 
lighter schedules will continue through 
the Summer months, but immediately 
after Labor Day the complete news- 
paper campaign will start again and 
will continue through the Fall season. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Charles Kettering and 


the Diamond-Point Drill 


JOHN R. WEBB 


WHEN Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, noted head of Gen- 
eral Motors’ research or- 
ganization, wanted to get 
the facts about a certain 
new kind of steel, he 
turned over a sample to 
the foreman of the machine 
shop and asked that it be 
drilled owt so it could be 
given to the metallurgical 
department for analysis. 


Mr. Kettering 


A few days later he visited the machine shop 
to find out what progress had been made. 


He was surprised and disappointed to learn 
there had been no progress. For the foreman 
reported the steel was so hard he just couldn't 
drill into it at all. 


“Did you try a diamond-point drill on it?” 
inquired Mr. Kettering. The foreman said he 
hadn’t. So he was requested to do so—and the 
result was precisely what the famous engineer 
had suspected. . . 


The steel wasn’t too hard. It was simply 
a case where the drill was too soft! 


There are prospects who offer so much te- 
sistance that salesmen liken them to the hardness 
of steel. 


And there are salesmen who, unable to pene- 
trate these hard-shelled fellows, find solace in 
blaming the product, the company, its policies 
and everything else when the whole difficulty 
is merely that of “soft drills.” 


You can’t change the prospect. He is what 
he is. But you can get under his hide by switch- 


ing to a “harder drill’’—and that means by find- 
ing exactly the right sort of approach that will 
let you bore in; by cutting away his indiffer- 
ence with an impressive presentation of the good 
points of the product, described in terms of their 
advantage to him and by piercing each 
objection with hard facts! 


The very hardest prospects must buy from 
someone .. . so, why not you? 


Mr. Kettering’s photo by Blank & Stoller; photo at right by Ewing Galloway. 
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What's one sales manager’s meat is 
often another's dessert, not poison, 


says Mr. Norvell. In conversation ° 


with executives in fields alien to 
your own . at sales clubs and 
conventions ... you will find many 
an idea that can be put to work 
for you. 


BY 
SAUNDERS 
NORVELL 


(This article is a companion-piece to the 
one printed in an earlier issue of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, “If I Were a Salesman 
Again.”"— THE Epirors.) 


If 1 Were a Sales Manager 
Again—Some Things I’d Do 


Looking back over his long and 
successful career as a sales ex- 
ecutive, Mr. Norvell has drawn 
out of it some ‘“Do’s” and 
*Don’ts” which should be valu- 
able to every sales executive 
now in the saddle, no matter 
what he sells. Here are some 
of the highlights of the article. 


“If I were a sales manager 
again,” says Mr. Norvell, 


“1. I would not seek a rigid 
definition of my _ authority 
which would tend to create 
friction with other executive 
divisions of the business. 


“2. I would not play politics 
within the business. 


tts 


3. I would devote far more 
time to careful selection of 
salesmen. 


“4. I would spend at least 
25% of my time in the field. 

“5. I would seek to lead, not 
drive, my salesmen. 


“6. I would go outside my 
own industry for marketing and 
merchandising ideas.” 
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AM asked to write on the things 
I would or would not do if | 
were a sales manager again. 
After ten years traveling in the 
West in the hardware line, I was 
brought to St. Louis and placed in 
charge of about 300 salesmen. I was 
in my early 30’s; and, of course, many 
of these salesmen were older men. No 
doubt some of them resented a 
younger man’s being placed over them. 
However, I had been trained as a 
salesman by one of the greatest sales 
managers in the world, E C. Sim- 
mons. As a salesman I had imbibed 
many of his ideas in salesmanship. 
When I first joined his company he 
stood behind me all the time, and I 
have always had a feeling of grati- 
tude to him for his example, counsel 
and advice. 

Probably it may not be out of place 
for me to here repeat a story I have 
told many times before. No doubt 
many a sales manager today has had 
the same experience, but possibly he 
may not have been as well advised as 
I was, when I was confronted with 
what I thought was a very serious 
problem. 

I had just started on my job as 
sales manager, when surprises began. 
I found, for instance, that officers and 
buyers of the company would write to 
the salesmen giving them instructions, 


By Ewing Galloway, N.Y 


and even prices on the goods in their 
various departments, without consult: 
ing me or even extending the courtesy 
of sending me a copy of their letters. 
As a result I soon found myself being 
advised by my salesmen that they had 
instructions on various subjects from 
my superior officers, and they inti- 
mated that if I didn’t like what they 
were doing I had better see these ofh- 
cers. Naturally some of the older 
salesmen took unusual pleasure in my 
discomfiture. 

One day I determined to bring 
things to a head. In a very indignant 
mood I marched into Mr. Simmons’ 
office and told him I was tired of the 
kind of job where I didn’t know 
where my authority began or ended. 
He listened patiently to my list of 
troubles. Then he pushed a blank 
pad toward me and said: 

“Write out just what your duties 
are.’ It was easier to talk about my 
duties in a general way than it was 
to put them down in black and white. 
I started to write. I hesitated, I found 
so many twilight zones of authority, 
and I didn’t wish to make myself ab- 
surd by claiming too much. 

While I hesitated, Mr. Simmons 
laughed quietly and remarked, “How 
young you are! What a lot you have 
to learn! Don’t you know,” said he. 
‘whenever a man builds a wall around 
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Retail Sales 


Up: 


SOUTHWEST 


November retail sales in the Southwest were 21°, above November, 


1934 and 12% above the October level, according to a business 


survey just announced by the United States Department of Commerce. 
This survey was made in 788 independent retail stores in Oklahoma, 


Texas and New Mexico and included nineteen types of business. 


ei The greatest improvement was shown by motor vehicle dealers 
ing | with a 53% gain. No decline over the year before was shown in 
- Oklahoma in any class of business included in the survey. 


Increased production and higher prices for farm produce in this largely 
rural area made these sales increases possible. The outlook for 1936 


crop production is brighter than at this time during any of the past 


four years. 


“ All of which promises to afford a prosperous New Year for those 


advertisers who include The Farmer-Stockman on their 1936 list. 


The FARMER-STOCKMAN 


5 OKLAHOMA CITY , OKLAHOMA 


Now More Than 225,000 Circulation 
Thoroughly Covers Oklahoma%North Texas 
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“But, darling, ‘Brown’ and ‘Williamson’ aren’t names 


for little girls 


$?? 


his house he does two things. He 
not only walls the other fellow out 
but he walls himself in. Now listen 
to me,” he continued, “if I were in 
your piace, with your youth, good 
health, energy and ability to make 
friends, I would never have my duties 
defined. 

“Don’t you realize that you either 
have the character and ability to hold 
down this job as sales manager, or 
you have not? If you have this char- 
acter and ability, and add to it good 
nature, cheerfulness and tact, it is only 
a question of time, if you make a de- 
termined effort, when all of these 
salesmen will be your friends. If you 
show a greater interest in them and 
in their work, and if you develop a 
greater knowledge of the selling con- 
ditions in their territories than any- 
one else in this business, then nothing 
on earth will stop these salesmen 
from coming to you with their prob- 
lems and asking your advice. They 
will accept your instructions; first 
because they like you, because you 
are their friend; and next because of 
their respect for your knowledge, 
ability and good judgment.”’ 

Then he added, “If you haven't this 
ability, then nothing that I can possibly 
do in the way of outlining your 
duties, giving you a title, and backing 
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you up, will help you. Now go back 
to your desk, forget about your au- 
thority and the interference of these 
other people, and do your level best 
to make all of them your friends. If 
they are your friends, and by ‘they’ 
I mean the people here in the office 
as well as the salesmen on the road, 
then you will have no trouble what- 
ever in getting along with them.” 
“Usually,” he added, and his gray 
eyes twinkled, “a man differs with a 
person he dislikes, and he often dif- 
fers with him not because of his 
ideas, but because of his dislike for 
him.” 

A sales manager must not forget 
that he not only has his responsibili- 
ties in the way of the daily routine 
of selling work, but it is of the 
greatest importance for his future 
and his success that he get along with 
all the other executives in the com- 
pany. But mark this, it is of the 
greatest importance and one of the 
things a, new sales manager should 
particularly avoid: Do not play poli- 
tics with any other heads of depart- 
ments. In every business there is 
politics. There are ambitions. Every- 
body is seeking promotion. There 
is always someone who wishes to 
succeed the president. Possibly in 
time you may have this ambition 


yourself, but heed this warning, don’ 
tie up with any set or clique in the 
business. And above all things, } 
careful about expressing your opinion 
to the people in the office too freely 
Time after time I have seen men of 
ability destroy all of their usefulness 
and their hope of promotion becaug 
of their love of personal gossip. Your 
intimate friend of today may be you 
enemy tomorrow. Govern you 
tongue accordingly. 

What would I do differently if | 
were a sales manager again? I would 
devote a great deal more time to the 
study of prospective salesmen than | 
did. In the old days we worked 
rapidly. We hired salesmen on 
hunches. We took chances, and 
some of these chances cost a lot of 
time and money. Of course, some 
will say a salesman is hired to sell 
goods, and if he can sell goods that 
is all that is required of him. I must 
agree with this statement only in 
part. It is, of course, necessary first 
for a salesman to have that peculiar 
ability, which cannot be exactly de- 
scribed, for selling goods, but that is 
not all that is necessary. Let me il- 
lustrate what I mean by admitting 
some of the mistakes I have made in 
employing salesmen. 


I’'d Pick Men More Carefully 


I have hired men who could not 
hear, but were able to conceal their 
deafness from me because I did not 
test them for deafness. I have hired 
men who were almost blind, but who 
were able to conceal their blindness 
from me. It is a simple matter to 
test both the hearing and the sight 
of prospective salesmen. A deaf pet- 
son usually speaks in a very low and 
monotonous voice. Almost invariably 
if you purposely speak low to test 
him, he will turn sidewise trying to 
hear with his best ear. 

You can test a person’s sight by 
handing him something in fine print 
to read. Also, one can test a per- 
son’s sight by the way he walks, or 
even by the way he sits. Older men 
who have poor eyesight are almost 
invariably stoop-shouldered, and_ this 
is caused by the effort they make in 
peering forward to see better. In 
walking they are timid, and this is 
shown by their gait. There are also 
certain physical weaknesses that - not 
only show in the eyes, and in the 
teeth, but especially in the hands. I 
remember on one occasion I was just 
about to employ a salesman who im- 
pressed me very favorably when | 
noticed a peculiar twitching in his 
fingers. It afterwards developed that 
he had had a severe nervous break- 

(Continued on page 120) 
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What Sales Trainin 
Salesman Want and 


Course 
Manufacturer's 
Trade Association 
School 

Private 

Secondary 

College 
Miscellaneous 


Totals 


Table I: Kinds of Courses Studied by 606 Salesmen 


Correspondence 


School 


Miscellaneous 


S business men how much do 

we know about the need of 

training salesmen? We have 

gone a long way from the 
days when I was given a set of sam- 
ples, a price-list, and a few names of 
prospective customers, and told to go 
out and sell goods. Few business men 
would think of doing that today, yet 
we are guilty of doing something al- 
most as bad, if not worse—sending 
men and women out to sell who have 
been poorly trained. 

Sometime ago I quizzed over a 
thousand salesmen disposing of house- 
hold electric appliances to discover 
what the situation was as to sales 
training, and some surprising informa- 
tion was received. About 400 of the 
salespeople had never had any sales 
training at all; they just picked it up 
as they went along, even as you and 
I, old-timer! The rest, slightly more 
than 600, had had some training. In 
a moment we shall analyze the train- 
ing these 600 received; meanwhile we 
might raise the question, are these 
1,000 and more sales people a repre- 
sentative sample of salesmen gener- 
ally? True enough they were all in 
one trade, retail specialty selling, but 
they were from all over the United 
States, and because of a heavy turn- 
over in this field many of them had 
sold in other lines of business. If they 
are characteristic of most salesmen, 
then we must have a lot of people 
trying to sell who have had no train- 
ing at all. In such a case, how effi- 
cient can we expect marketing to be? 

Let us look now at the training they 
had. This is shown in Table I. It will 
be noticed that some had received 
more than one course of training, but 
most of the trained salesmen had had 
only a correspondence course—201 
through a school established for that 
purpose, and the rest either a manu- 
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Does the i 
eed ? 


BY 
LOUIS BADER 


Associate Professor of Marketing, 
New York University 


Rank Type 


Practical training 


Appliance repair shop 
Repair shop 


Company training 
Miscellaneous (61 types) 


WMIYDAAYY BYNe 


Table II: Types of Technical Training for Salespeople 


General training through work with the company 78 


Electrical engineering course (college or university) 38 
College and high school (technical subjects) 


School on refrigeration held by employer 
General Electric refrigeration course 
Demonstration by factory representatives 


Frequency 


al 


facturer’s or trade association course. 
A few of them had a formal school 
course, and some others a miscellane- 
ous type of instruction. There is no 
royal road to learning, and if any of 
these people have had the difficulty 
of some friends of the author of at- 
tempting to learn via correspondence 
courses, one needs a vivid imagination 
to visualize most of these people as 
being well-trained salesmen. 

The products sold by them were all 
mechanical. To sell such articles suc- 
cessfully would seem to require some 
technical training. These salesmen 
were asked what technical training 
they had had, and 534 or 52.5% re- 
ported having had none, while the 


rest reported some technical training. 
This training took place in a variety 
of ways numbering 75 different types 
which are shown in Table II. It will 
be noticed that most of the technical 
training was secured while at work or 
by means of a particular manufactur- 
er's course which dealt with his spe- 
cific product. 

A number of studies show that 
turnover of salesmen is a factor of 
importance in the selling world. These 
salesmen were no exception in this 
respect. The turnover of this group 
as a whole was 25%, although in in- 
dividual cases it ran much higher than 
this, and in one case the turnover was 
500% on selling crews. This turnover 


Interesting Work 
is interesting work 
contacts people 
is educational 
offers diversity 
gives satisfaction from services 
rendered 


Table III: Reasons for Engaging in Sales Work 


Economic Reasons 
Thought it renumerative 
Income depends on effort 


Offers opportunity for advancement 117 
Offers a good future 
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“CHINA CLIPPER" OVER SOUTH PIER OF GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE SAN FRANCISCO 
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| SEE WHERE 
THEY DID IT 


AGAIN SKIPPER 


YEP, AND THIS TIME 
THEY WERE THE ONLY 
SAN FRANCISCO DAILY 
NEWSPAPER TO GAIN 

IN GENERAL ADVERTISING 


© Photo: Clyde Sunderland, Oakland 


There's a reason, skipper. Sales productivity will out! That's why the 
evening Call-Bulletin again chalked up a gain in general advertising, a 


record all the more remarkable when you consider that 1935 was the 
The Call-Bulletin — 


established 1855-56— modern SIXTH consecutive year in which The Call-Bulletin led all San Francisco 
as the “China Clipper;" substantial 
as the Golden Gate Bridge daily newspapers. 


Represented Nationally by Paul Block & Associates 


THE CALL-BULLETIN—FIRST IN SAN FRANCISCO DAILY CITY CIRCULATION 


is surprising in face of the fact that 
salesmen seem to like their work. 
This may be seen from Table III, 
which indicates that this group of 
salesmen would rather do selling than 
eat. The economic reasons for engag- 
ing in selling appear in the ratio of 
one to slightly over three to interest 
in the work. It would seem that the 
turnover is due probably more to lack 
of adequate preparation for the work 
than to any other factor. 

This is further borne out when one 
considers the reasons given by these 
salespeople for difficulty in selling. A 
list of such reasons is shown in Table 
IV. Much of the difficulty that these 
salesmen had would seem to have 
grown out of the fact that they were 
not properly trained and consequently 
could not meet the objections as they 
arose. Well-trained salesmen would 
have had little difficulty meeting the 
particular types of objections listed, 
particularly at a time when people 
were becoming more and more elec- 
trical-appliance-conscious, _ indicating 
an interest by looking in the stores 
at such goods, and when, in part, the 
country was still fairly prosperous, 


Table IV: Summary of Reasons 
Causing Difficulty in Selling 


Reasons Frequencies 
Financial 
eee 282 
Business conditions ........ 68 
yo re 37 
eee 19 


Convincing prospect he can 


pay on installment ...... 18 
UGE WEIN shake hinoieecnas 15 
Miscellaneous financial ..... 38 

TER hiv aie Se Wes 477 

Not ready for purchasing 
Procrastination sedate a 38 
Not ready to buy ......... 25 
No need for appliance ...... 16 
Natural defensive attitude .. 12 


Desire for other things instead 11 


DEICEIIANOOUS occ en ccccccs 12 
ML. Sxcrw wats eta manslee od 114 
Getting husband and wife to- 
SE. <b wis es GAR Se eins 192 
Selling the whole family ..... 28 
 cicnkn tia tate eee 220 
Want to see equipment (no 
MD  peneechsenstccentes 161 
Cannot demonstrate major ap- 
CE Seco ccs e we Beek ees 34 
a ee 195 
Want to compare appliances .. 22 
GER: in bas cepceeccns 34 
ED ig dare ae atae 56 
DE 555 ses ce bakes s 43 
Miscellaneous (lack of ability 
on the part of the salesmen).. 175 
en Te on keksaaes 1,280 
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That the reasons causing difficulty 
in selling would not have been so 
potent, but were because of lack of 
training is indicated by Table V. 
These salesmen were asked if they 
classed their prospects and customers 
psychologically and 608 appeared to 
know the meaning of the word and 
said “yes,” while the others were not 
sO sure, giving various kinds of an- 
swers. But the proof of the pudding 
is in eating it, so they were asked 
to state the different psychological 
types of customers. What they knew 
is disclosed in Table V. Compare this 
table with the simple classifications of 
customers given in any well recog- 
nized text on salesmanship. For ex- 
ample, Table VI shows the simple 
classifications given by W. W. Char- 
ters in “How to Sell at Retail,’ and 
that given by C. H. Fernald in 
“Salesmanship.” 


How Is a Sale Made? 


All this indicates that most sales- 
men are not well trained, you will 
say, and then “so what?” The an- 
swer might be to you business men 
a whole lot of “what?” And in this 
“whatting” business your author takes 
refuge in the academic. In another 
book on salesmanship written by A. 
Snow we find the principles of sales- 
manship to be about as follows: 


1. The pre-approach, or the discov- 
ery and study of the prospective 
customer. 

2. The approach, or the first actual 
contact with the customer and_his 
environment. 

3. Developing the needs, wants, and 
desires of customers. 

i. Intensifying these wants. 

5. Obtaining conviction on the part 
of the customer involving the use 
of reason and suggestion. 

6. Bringing about a decision, secur- 
ing desirable reaction at the psy- 
chological moment. 

7. Creating permanent customers 
through a course of events which 
result in satisfaction. 

The knowledge required to sell, to 
interpret the above and the action of 
men and women following these prin- 
ciples, is acquired and not born in 
your salesmen. To see that they are 
trained in knowledge, interpretation, 
and action is the job of the business 
head who hires people to sell his 
“pac their success, leaving other 
actors out of consideration, depends 
on the degree to which they are 
trained. Such training, while now in- 
dulged in on a large scale, is still too 
lightly taken. What is necessary to 
learning has been well indicated by 

(Continued on page 122) 


Table V: How Salesmen Tried 


to Rank Prospect Psychologically 
Rank—Not Psychological 


1 Interested prospect ............ 105 
SED seiebisarcnederen 86 
DS ee ee I io vivnceccaccces 79 
4 Prospects with money ......... 64 
- 3) eee 62 
DD bese sunveebsicnsemes's 45 
: 0 ere eee 43 
8 Those who must be sold ....... 39 
ae aera 38 
10 Looking for what they want..... 34 
Be. NN I ox sive chacwedees 25 
ie 4 eee 24 
13 Knows what he wants ......... 23 
14 Needs product .....:.cccccce. 23 
15 Shopping for discount ......... 18 
16 Working people .............. 17 
17 Professional people ........... 14 
fe 14 
19 Knowledge of product ........ 14 
SEE Scien kek ddd bance. 11 
21 Moving to new home ......... 10 
22 Poor credit rating ............ 10 
23 Satisfied with old methods ...... 10 
24 Want demonstration .......... 9 
25 Prefer other brand ............ S 
26 Dislike company .............. 7 
i — | Uw. 7 
28 Architects and contractors ...... 7 
ee rr ee 7 
ee ae 6 
$1 Laborers ...... Migewodbesiiualee 6 
32 Wieve apeliances ............, 6 
ee ae 5 
UM ba go's bios ain din dus 5 
_& “SA ewes 4 
36 Installment buyer.............. 4 
37 Prosperous farmers............ 4 
Ni ee hee aie ew nbiewachscss 4 
a a 4 
Miscellaneous (21) from one 
to three frequencies.......... 35 
PEE iid wee neuG dR 933 
Rank—Psychological 
SS fee 85 
DB CE GI eon vc cececicss 81 
DT WII 5 iis o's: wcecece ces bos 76 
te ee eee eran 57 
- SRE a ere ay 55 
Sg ee eee 49 
f eee ere 38 
RS eee 34 
eS a rere 32 
10 Shows no reaction............. 30 
11 Interested in mechanics......... 29 
a SG ai cee Sih eas kha cise veel 25 
Re IE OP NOES Si 0 Sve hsccses pds 
SIS hole ain sia sx cea co ers 24 
15 Hard to focus an objective...... 23 
A RCO es eee 23 
17 Those who don’t want to be 
LS han Sain Ww trdaoiss are 21 
Se ee eee 20 
rs rene 20 
Be PE iret doe ioe coe gee 18 
21 To keep up with neighbors...... 18 
i = eee 14 
£0 Ore ere 13 
Deane atte xis iseea-ee s 12 
25 Exacting customer............. 11 
26 Temperamental ............... 11 
27 Have to be pressed............. 11 
ee  ¢ 8) Aare — 
29 Want to be humored........... 10 
8 RE eee 5 
re ae eee 5 
32 Those who speak frankly....... 4 
Miscellaneous (3)............. 6 
895 
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EAUTY is a mighty important thing to Los Angeles women. Here is one of the 
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few cities in America where the Beauty Parlors do a greater aggregate business 
than the Barber Shops. 


The annual Los Angeles bill for Toilet Requisites is tremendous—running into 
many millions. Most of this merchandise is sold by the Department Stores and the 
big Chain Drug Stores of the city. 


These Department Stores and these Chain Drug Stores depend to a great extent 
upon the Daily Newspapers to advertise their wares to Milady of Los Angeles. 


—and for years these stores have carried MORE of their advertising in The 


Evening Herald and Express than in any of the other four Los Angeles Dailies. 


Their experience has been that to reach the women of Los 


Angeles their Number One Daily Newspaper should be The 


LOS ANGELES EVENING 


HERALD~£xpress 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CINCINNATI 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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facturers would not continue to 

buy display materials unless they 

found real sales value in them, 
but there seems to be amazingly little 
information of a factual nature which 
definitely answers the question, “How 
MUCH better is this display than no 
display at all?” 

Recent tests made in the drugstores 
of eight Boston suburban towns by the 
Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing 
Company place a measuring stick on 
the value of at least one certain type 
of counter display, and this measuring 
rod says that a display of this type 
boosts sales between 100% and 200%. 

Under the direction of M. D. 
Penney, sales promotion manager of 
the company, Forbes arranged with 
eight druggists scattered about metro- 
politan Boston to keep a record of 
Alka-Seltzer sales for three weeks, 


[| seems fairly obvious that manu- 


ISS WEEK |2°WEEK |3®°WEEK 


WITHOUT) WITH |WITHOUT] WITH |WITHOUT) WITH 
BASKET | BASKET] BASKET BASKET] BASKET |BASKET 


EE 


A carefully conducted test indicates that 

if you can get your goods on counters, 

attractively displayed, sales go up—and 
stay up. 
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Test Shows Counter 
Basket Displays 
Nearly Treble Sales 


Sales were more than doubled 

when Alka-Seltzer was taken 

from shelves and placed in 
counter display baskets. 


selling im the usual way from regular 
stock. 

Then at the end of the three-weeks’ 
period each druggist was furnished 
with one of the Alka-Seltzer display 
baskets shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

Each druggist then filled the basket 
with both large and small packages of 
Alka-Seltzer, placed the filled basket 
on his counter and kept a record of 
sales for the next three weeks. 

The towns were selected not only 
because of their scattered geographic 
location but also because of the varying 
wealth areas. Brookline, for example, 
has a ratio of population to income tax 
returns of 5.2 to 1; Winchester has a 
ratio of 7.5 to 1, and Wellesley 7.9 
to 1. The other towns—Winthrop, 
Wakefield, Waltham, Dedham and 
Holbrook—were in the middle to low 
purchasing power groups, with the 
ratio of population to income tax re- 
turns in the last town being 32.2 to 1. 

The results show that the combined 
total sales of the stores surveyed 
showed over twice as much Alka- 
Seltzer sold from baskets as had been 
sold in a previous corresponding period 
from regular stock. Seven stores out 
of eight showed decided increases. 
During the period of the test no sig- 
nificant changes were observed in 
the Alka-Seltzer consumer advertising 
through radio, newspaper or maga- 
zines. 

There seems to be cumulative effect 
in counter displays; at any rate, sales 
during the fifth week increased over 
the fourth, and the sixth week over 
the fifth. 

Following the test on Alka-Seltzer, 
Forbes decided to see if a correspond- 
ing increase could be expected on 
other products after introduction of a 
good counter display. For this test 
they chose a similar display basket 


made for the new Listerine shaving 
cream, announcing a combination offer 
of shaving cream and styptic cotton. 
Twelve druggists agreed to cooperate 


in this test. The towns and cities 
selected were, as in the case of the 
Alka-Seltzer test, designed to be a fair 
cross-section of the metropolitan 
market. The stores were a fair combi- 
nation of busy, centrally located stores 
which enjoyed not only regular trade 
but also a good amount of transient 
patronage, and neighborhood stores 
relying on family trade for most of 
their business. 

The combined total sales in the 
three-weeks’ test with a counter basket 
display were nearly three times as 
much as during a corresponding period 
when sales were made from regular 
stock. The results in the various types 
of stores were not at all uniform. 
There was no pick-up at all in a few 
stores while others showed a tremen- 
dous increase, with one selling 12 times 
as much with the counter display as 
without it. 

Despite the fact that the Listerine 
test showed a greater increase in sales 
than in the case of Alka-Seltzer, there 
is ground for the belief that the latter 
test is more conclusive or at least more 
applicable to the average drugstore 
product. There was nothing “special” 
about Alka-Seltzer during the test 
no reduction in price, no combination 
offer, no advertising flurry through 
other mediums of advertising. The 
Listerine combination offer could 
hardly be expected to get over with- 
out special display. A certain number 
of customers might have been suffi- 
ciently sold on the combination offer 
through consumer advertising so that 
they would come in the store and ask 
for the combination, but in general 
such offers require good store displ.) 
to be a success. 
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“IOWA'S NOT A 


STATE, IT’S A CITY... 


To you and everyone who has 
something to sell ... Ilowa’s a city, not a 
state!” insisted The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune ad, half-nelsoning the manufacturer 
into an easy chair with an agile twist of the 
layout. 


“Blather!” objected the manufacturer. 
“A state’s a wide area with a lot of towns 
and newspapers .. . just a convenient geo- 
graphy book division to me since I have to 
use half a dozen newspapers to sell anything 
in it. Now a city...” 


“... is a unit, a place where you can sell 
a lot of your products through a strong ad- 
vertising effort in one newspaper,” in- 
terrupted the ad, changing its type face. 
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“That’s lowa. One newspaper . . . The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune with 275,028 
circulation reaches more than 40% of its fam- 
ilies ... big city coverage!” 


Sometimes buyers of advertising space, 
accustomed to metropolitan markets only, 
are misled because . . . Des Moines, where 
The Register and Tribune is published, has 
but 142,000 population. 


They don’t recall that more than two- 
thirds of Des Moines Register and Tribune 
circulation is OUTSIDE Des Moines, deljver- 
ing adequate coverage in all Iowa, converting 
an entire state into a single sales city . . . a 
billion and a half dollar market with the same 


newspaper read in more than 4 out of every 
10 homes. 


Unique, The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune offers alert national advertisers the 
opportunity of capturing the rich lowa 
market through “A” schedules at lowest 
milline rates in Iowa. It makes an entire 
state its city ... and yours. 


Vi 
aL RERTISING faces 


to sell 


hi capital gode 


OES A EERO 


modernized, re-equip- 


ped, rebuilt, Y: past few months, for instance, 


the machine-tool business on from practisatstagnation 


to a double-shift basis. Where depressiorthinking whispered, 


“Keep your cash reserves intact,” recovery-thinking~tade 


commands, “Spend money now for modernization. Profits 


await those who can produce for less and sell for less in 1936.” 


Now is the time to use every available sales tool. The heavy 


McGRAW-HILL 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 


American Machinist Coal Age Electrical Merchandising 
Aviation Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering Electrical West 

Bus Transportation Construction Methods Electrical Wholesaling 
Business Week Electrical Contracting Electrical World 
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industries are swinging into a mass-production tempo which 
calls for greater use of that mass-production sales tool, busi- 
ness paper advertising. The right amount of the right kind 
of business-paper advertising will get you your share of the 


rapidly expanding volume of orders now being placed. 


McGraw-Hill representatives have the facts. Better get them 
now—and get a running start on 1936 business in Industry’s 


12 Major Markets. 


The Time is Right—The Need is 


Pe vident —The Money is Available. | 
s.Rebuild America! 


ularly at lower cost per 


\| any other form of sales effort. 


/ eX 
PUBLICATION S™ 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Electronics Food Industries Product Engineering 
Engineering & Mining Journal Metal & Mineral Markets Radio Retailing 
Engineering News-Record Mill Supplies Textile World 
Factory Management & Maintenance Power Transit Journal 


~ 
——————— 
enti as | 


Marketing Flashes 


[ New Products—New Jobs—Sales Strategy 


When ] 


Retailers Never Hear a Daytime Radio Program 


Dialing the Dealers 

Not a few concerns have invested 
in daytime radio programs for house- 
wives and have been grieved to learn 
that dealers wouldn't bother to cash-in 
on the programs. Mr. Dealer was 
busy in his store at the hour the pro- 
gram was gliding over the kilocycles; 
he never heard it and, therefore, he 
was not sufficiently interested to tie-in 
his window and counter displays with 
the air ads. 

Benjamin Moore & Company, New 
York paint maker, gets around this 
obstacle by equipping its salesmen with 
portable radio sets. Gauging his call 
to coincide with the broadcast period, 
the salesman tunes-in and lets his pros- 
pect hear ‘Betty Moore's school of 
decoration.” When Miss Moore rec- 
ommends a certain paint or color 
combination alert retailers see the wis- 
dom of giving that item a good play 
in their stores. 

Recently more than 400 Moore 
dealers heard the radio program for 
the first time over these portable sets. 
Salesmen were not backward about re- 
minding them that the radio school of 
decoration has grown from 2,500 to 
246,000 members in the five years it 
has been on the air. Betty Moore 
often receives as many as 2,000 letters 
a week. 

In each of her programs she dis- 
cusses a particular room with methods 
of brightening it up and employing 
unusual colors (which she has previ- 
ously tested in her workshop). _ Lis- 
teners are offered printed descriptions 
of the rooms with paint specifications. 

Then, those who enroll in the Ben- 
jamin Moore Triangle Club may write 
in any time and receive personal an- 
swers to their problems. In the Spring 
and Fall, when the spirit of ‘‘let’s 
brighten up the house” surges strong- 
est, Club members get booklets with 
Betty Moore rooms in full color, with 
complete painting charts. 

All of these facts are laid before 
dealers after the portable radio has 
brought in the Wednesday morning 
program. Phonograph records also 
reproduce the air periods for. those 
dealers who are interviewed at other 
times. Results? Dealers’ attitude 
switched from apathetic to bubbling 
enthusiasm; the slogan ‘Use Moore 
Paint’ is put into practice 

The Moore Company confines its 
advertising to trade papers and the 
weekly broadcasts over NBC’s WEAF 
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network. Scripts for the latter are 
written, without benefit of an agency, 
by Betty Moore herself. 


Zion’s winning poster. 


The Winnah! 

Twenty Trans-Atlantic steamship 
lines (all of the big ones) employ the 
Institute of Foreign Travel to inject 
the wanderlust bug underneath the 
hide of Mr. and Mrs. America. To 
assist in spreading that harmless 
disease the Institute sponsored a travel 
poster contest. First prize was $500 
and a round trip to Europe. It went 
to 22-year old Eugene Zion, Brooklyn 
free-lance artist. His poster is repro- 
duced herewith. 

The passenger lines will use the 
poster nationally in an advertising 
campaign whose details have not yet 
been trimmed and shaped. 


Quick Marie, My Salts! 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet might para- 
phrase the Calvert liquor slogan by 
saying, ‘Clear heads call for Colgate’s 
—in a new 25-cent size.” C-P-P 
brings forth lavender smelling salts in 
a small bottle for purse or pocket to 
supplement its line of cosmetics. It 
has had a larger size for years. 

Smelling salts didn’t go out of fash- 
ion with the hoopskirt and lady-like 
attacks of ‘the vapours.” There are 
some 41 brands made by important 
manufacturers today. Sales, while 


small, are steady. In its even course 
the smelling salts market resembles the 
snuff business. Both do practically no 
advertising, yet a little band of con- 
firmed sniffers just must have their 
fog-dispelling whiffs. 

Schieffelin & Company (Crown 
salts) are pondering some research on 
who buys their product. BBDO, their 
agents, frankly don’t know whether 
it's debutantes who slip a bottle into 
their evening bags or prim Aunt 
Elviras whose reticules always contain 
salts. In the words of BBDO’s head, 
“Smelling salts are the Market Nobody 
Knows.” 


Dry Shaver 


Briggs & Varley, agents for Schick 
Dry Shaver, Inc., are vibrating over 
the fact that more of the electric razors 
were sold during three December 
weeks than in all the rest of last year. 
The company did a little newspaper 
advertising before the holidays as a 
change from its usual small-space ads 
in eight national magazines. Orders 
drifted into the factory so fast that 
the ads were cancelled pronto until 
production could catch up. 

At present about 1,000 razors (re- 
quiring no brush, no lather, no rub-in 
nor even any blades) are being turned 
out daily. They are sold through 
8,000 dealers. 

Three or four years ago when Col. 
Jacob Schick placed his invention on 
the market there were mechanical de- 
fects which brought yelps from cus- 
tomers who had paid $15 for their 
razors. Today, the company claims, 
these have been eliminated. An ex- 
ceedingly liberal try-it-before-you-buy 
policy and no quibbling about ex- 
changing unsatisfactory Dry Shavers 
smoothed customers’ feelings as neatly 
as the Shaver clipped their whiskers. 


Pineapples All Year 


Current magazine ads of the Pine- 
apple Producers Cooperative Associa- 
tion offer a recipe book with dishes 
for every month. Though no coupon 
was attached, the book being merely 
mentioned in the text, demand was so 
heavy that the printing order had to 
be doubled, say agents McCann- 
Erickson. 

Written in an informal style, the 
book is just the size to fit any standard 
recipe file. It is perforated so that 
individual pages may be taken out. 
Each page is indexed and classified. 
Thumbing through it makes even a 
critical editor swallow hard and lick 
his lips. Certainly it ought to step up 
the consumption of such joyous sus- 
tenances as ‘Pork and Beans Aloha” 
and ‘Masculine Salad.” 

(Continued on page 115) 
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ESSF L FARMING 


TO SELL arupH0 You MUST REACH FARM PEOPLE 


* ’ 4 * « 


~ 


GRAND COULEE DAM 


First Picture—Building the nation’s 
greatest dam.’ Second—In heart of 
nation’s most productive wheat 
country. Third—Logging opera: 
tions, in district which contains 
world’s biggest white pine sawmill. 
Fourth—lIn nation’s greatest lead- 
silver mining section. All Four—In 
Spokane’s Inland Empire. 


Spokane Market is a 


ATIONAL advertisers have 
been spotting the Spokane 
market heavily in 1935. Again 
in 1936 the Spokane market con- 
tinues as a Hot Spot for Sales. 
Reasons include Big Payrolls re- 
sulting from construction of the 
$63,000,000 government dam at 
Grand Coulee in Spokane’s A. 
B. C. trade area --- Substantial 
increases in prices for Spokane 
area silver, lead, zinc, lumber, 
wheat, livestock, and other basic 
products --- Increased output of 
lumber of 37% for the first 9 
months of 1935 over 1934, while 
the “up” for lumber in the United 
States was 1%. --- Results: Spo- 
kane department store sales 
gains, 1935 Over 1934, are lead- 
ing all other Pacific Northwest 
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HOT SPOT for Sales 


e cities; and percentage increase it 
e in car loadings is more than / } / / 
n double the national average. | Y, 
“ Automobile sales gains are 48.6% 4 | 
: ahead of 1934, 200.4% ahead of | \ 
- \ { 
i \ 


1933. Postal receipts, office and 
, home rentals, wholesale business, I] 
and bank transactions are all fav- 
orable. The circulations of The 
Spokesman-Review and Spokane 


k Y 
Daily Chronicle are also climb- UJ \ ( \\ 
| ing. These dailies give dominat- ) \ | ' 
, , . ‘ : \{ j 
ing circulation and influence in | ! \ 
Spokane and 522 Inland Empire | ) \ a, 
cities and towns in the wheat, \\ \ Spokane’s 
alle ‘ \) Business 
mining, lumbering, and Grand \; We taites 


Coulee areas---over 90,000 com- 
bined circulation (85% UNdup- 
licated, Polk) for 101,247 urban 


families. 


wwraenrrerwnrres: 
) Bees aeere o K 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW~ Spokane Daily Chroniéle 


SUNDAY MORNING EVENING 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


JOHN B. WOODWARD, INC., NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT — BOSTON — KANSAS CITY — SAN FRANCISCO — LOS ANGELES 
COLOR REPRESENTATIVES — SUNDAY SPOKESMAN-REVIEW MAGAZINE AND COMIC SECTIONS — ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPER COLOR, INC. 
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issociated Press Photo Keystone View C 


Sky Fleas: At left is one entry in the government’s contest for cheap planes. Its 1,200 pounds, speed 125 m.p.h., 24 miles to 
gallon of gas. Hayden S. Campbell is the inventor. Right, is another midget built by Edwin Nirmaeier for $100, exclusive of 
the engine. It makes 80 m.p.h., 40 miles to a gallon, “can’t sideslip, stall or spin.” 


Designing to Sell 


= ame te 
ULL tie 
“¥ Crystal Fruit: (Right) 


aie, Lyons-Magnus, Inc., San 
: Francisco, reports that 
or Se its glace goodies are 

selling much better, 
thanks to improved ap- 
petites and finances and 
to redesign of its pack- 
ages by George Switzer. 
The box shown is of 
redwood, re-usable as a 
handkerchief or trinket 
container. Other pack- 
ages in the line are re- 
usable as sandwich trays, 
fruit baskets and flower 

bowls. 


Sloe Not Slow: (Below) Demand for 
E. J. Lyons & Raas Company’s sloe gin 
is so heavy that the San Francisco firm 
will not introduce it to Eastern markets 
until production catches up. George 
Switzer designed bottle and label. 


a 


= 


Simplicity: (Above) Advantages 
of this latest gasoline poe for 


Erie Meter Systems, Inc., are: 

Only two dies for making both 

front and back housing; auto- 

matic cash computing system; : 

“first pump to have a receding Liotta 

base for toe-room.” Also, ex- (2) Aa Non-Skid: Because there’s no label to slip 
plains Designer Wilbur Henry ee ms lt 2 under wet hands United Drug’s “Stag” shav- 
Adams, “It is the first pump, to —— r ing cream jar is particularly convenient. An 
my knowledge, with standard = ‘ applied color label and lettering is right on 
rounded globe, which is being —— nee the glass itself. Jar by Owens-Illinois; cap 
used by the major oil companies.” ; by Closure Service Company. 
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oD STRIBUTION = 


of 


= in its fullest sense, can 
mean only one thing— putting your product into 
the hands of the consumer. A product in the store 
has only changed its point of warehousing. But a 
product in the home is a complete sale. 


If your problem is one of making these complete 
sales, our many years of experience in merchandis- 
ing package goods may help you find the answer. 


A letter to us will not obligate you. Merchandis- 
ing help is part of our service to manufacturers. 


A M E R I Cc A N © A N | EACH TUESDAY NIGHT 


N. B. C. WJZ Network 


COMPANY BEN BERNIE “242! 


the lads” 
230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 


Sponsored by AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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1924 
Times 26,283,924 
M.World 16,858,354 
16,659,944 
14,906,698 
Journal 14,561,374 
H. Trib. 13,306,960 


Sun 13,268,308 


Eagle 


Amer. 


Telegram 8,805,720 
E.World 7,928,134 
St. Union 7,275,066 
NEWS _ 5,850,580 


1925 1926 1927 
Times 28,200,444 Times 29,788,828 Times 29,710,606 
M.World 17,237,062 4H.Trib. 18,785,853 H.Trib. 19,133,684 
Eagle 16,718,464 Eagle 17,899,284 Eagle 17,282,915 
H. Trib. 16,525,824 M.World 17,658,831 Sun = 16,525,102 
Journal 15,057,218 Sun = 16,245,237. += M.World 15,488,876 
Sun = 14,705,916 = Journal 14,758,009 Journal 14,001,546 
Amer. 14,183,094 Amer. 13,112,851 Amer. 12,680,116 
E.World 8,921,428 E.World 9,842,432 E.World 9,891,749 

_NEWS 6,832,472 NEWS 7,881,770 NEWS 9,311,191 


1928 
30,641,930 
H. Trib. 19,639,113 
18,587,608 
Sun _—- 16,608,149 
M.World 14,139,141 
Journal 14,039,215 
12,436,180 
NEWS _ 10,432,709 


Times 


Eagle 


Amer. 


i= jnineee 


1929 

32,378,135 
H. Trib. 21,011,146 
Sun 18,156,668 
17,907,895 
14,545,021 
M.World 13,650,242 
NEWS 12,314,661 


Times. 


Eagle 


Journal 


Bk. Tms. 4,696,516 
Post 4,434,416 
2,355,910 


1,875,438 


Herald 


Mirror 


Telegram 6,655,486 
St. Union 6,365,280 
Bk. Tms. 5,255,662 


Post 5,059,968 
Mirror 3,926,302 
Graphic 2,186,676 


Bk. Tms. 6,982,716 
Telegram 5,803,533 
St. Union 5,611,732 


Post 5,181,281 
Mirror 3,699,719 
Graphic 3,699,155 


Bk. Tms. 6,087,186 
Telegram 6,063,903 
5,505,890 
St. Union 5,460,790 
3,287,544 
3,138,857 


Post 


Graphic 


Mirror 


E.World 9,940,209 
Telegram 5,805,083 
Bk. Tms. 5,565,738 
Post 5,551,377 
St. Union 4,955,951 
Graphic 3,082,829 


Mirror 2,013,013 


Amer. 12,312,864 
E. World 10,279,839 
6,193,460 
Telegram 5,938,826 
Bk. Tms. 6,634,580 
St. Union 4,722,010 
3,960,618 


2,617,984 


Post 


Graphic 


Mirror 


220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 


Tribune Tower, Chicago + 


Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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12 year Record 


of newspaper linage - New York City 


1930 
Times 26,624,102 
H. Trib. 17,524,038 
Sun 15,896,856 
Eagle 15,877,551 
Journa! 13,366,656 


NEWS _ 13,209,975 


1931 
Times 24,405,376 
H. Trib. 16,352,736 
Sun 15,495,357 
15,174,032 
15,135,308 


Eagle 
NEWS 


1932 
18,126,997 
13,364,122 
13,279,947 


Times 
Eagle 
NEWS 


Amer. 10,794,477 
M.World 10,627,224 
E.World 9,345,790 
Telegram 5,830,406 
Bk. Tms. 5,209,529 
Post 4,655,837 
St. Union 3,385,871 
Graphic 3,344,327 


Mirror 2,644,755 


Amer. 13,803,734 
Journal 13,489,336 
W.-Tel. 12,989,265 
Bk. Tms. 6,159,799 
Post 3,834,591 
3,203,341 
St. Union 3,054,782 
Graphic 2,770,191 


Mirror 


Sun 13,165,927 
H. Trib. 11,863,946 
11,701,013 
W.-Tel. 11,598,449 


Amer. 
Journal 9,697,524 
Bk. Tms. 5,440,351 
Mirror 2,928,080 
Post 2,834,155 
1,174,126 
484 589 


Graphic 
St. Union 


1933 1934 1935 
Times 17,299,293 Times 18,378,352 Times 19,420,969 
NEWS 13914016 NEWS 15,850,879 NEWS 17,817,490 
Eagle 13,785,491 Eagle 15,087,205 Eagle 13,396,987 


Sun 11,978,003 
W.-Tel. 11,323,761 
H. Trib. 11,203,082 
10,735,077 
Journal 8,147,719 
Times U. 4,466,837 
Post 2,926,301 
2,386,980 


Amer. 


Mirror 


H. Trib. 12,695,996 
Sun =: 12,253,852 
W.-Tel. 12,083,672 
11,605,586 
Journal 8,605,815 
Times U. 4,710,933 
Mirror 3,373,754 
Post 2,671,474 


Amer. 


H. Trib. 13,224,204 
Sun 12,262,028 
W.-Tel. 11,968,446 
11,219,301 
Journal 7,987,527 
Times U. 4,826,123 
4,172,621 
Post 4,033,833 


Amer. 


Mirror 


SOURCE: Media Records for 1928-1935; New 
York Evening Post for 1924-1927. 


more money was spent by advertisers in the New York 


News in 1935... than in any other newspaper in America! 


and why not? ... when the money bought the largest 


circulation in America... concentrated in the best market in 


America...at the lowest milline costamong American newspapers! 


can you spend your advertising appropriation to any 


better advantage in 1936 than in New York...in The News? 
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Standard Brands Explains Why 


Only Chains Get Ad Allowances 


T the January 2 hearing of the 
Patman Special Committee on 
Investigation of the American 
Retail Federation, Traver 

Smith, vice-president of Standard 
Brands, Inc., testified on the company’s 
policy with regard to advertising al- 
lowances granted to A. & P. and 
Kroger, defending their policy and 
outlining the impossibility of making 
similar concessions to independents. 
Here follows a transcript of part of the 
testimony: 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you grant advertis- 
ing allowances to A. & P.? 

Mr. SMITH. We have just two accounts 


where we give advertising allowances. 
The CHAIRMAN. Which two accounts 


are they? 

Mr. SMITH. They are A. & P. and 
Kroger. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is that based 
upon? 

Mr. SMITH. Naturally, with a 21/-cent 


item you cannot give advertising allowances 
all through the country. The only way you 
can possibly consider an advertising allow- 
ance is on a large-scale operation. Now, 
any discounts or payments that we make to 
A. & P. and Kroger for cooperation are 
due to the fact that they are the two ac- 
counts in the country that can give us a 
broad market operation in promoting the 
sale of our yeast, and we have contracts 
with both those accounts for a specific serv- 
ice to be rendered in promoting the sale of 
our yeast. 


$144,000 Yearly to A & P 


The CHAIRMAN. How much did you pay 
A. & P. last year; do you recall ? 

Mr. SMITH. We paid them $12,000 a 
month. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
pay to Kroger? 

Mr. SmirH. I think we paid Kroger 
around $6,000 for the year (on yeast). 

The CHAIRMAN. And you did not pay 
any independent merchant a penny? 

Mr. SMITH. We did not pay any other 
chain or independent merchant. 

The CHAIRMAN. Don't you think that is 
discriminatory ? 

Mr. SmirH. No; I really do not feel 
that it is discriminatory, because if there 
were any other account that could give us 
the same sort of service, we would do the 
same thing for them. - 

Mr. BLoom. Now, what would that 
$12,000 a month be? Can you figure it 
down as to what additional discount that 
would be on the volume of yeast cakes that 
they are using now? 


How much did you 


Mr. SmirH. I have never figured it out 
on that basis, Mr. Bloom. 

Mr. BLoom. I wish you would. 

Mr. SMITH. Because that is not the 


basis on which it is given. I mean, that 
we give them $12,000 a month, or $144,- 
000 a year, purely for the promotional 
service which they render to us, which is 
this: They give us distribution in 14,000 
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or more stores; they allow us to put up 
package displays, as we call them, with 
little signs, because yeast is usually tucked 
away in a refrigerator where nobody can 
see it. I have seen large posters that they 
have gotten out, about that big [indicating]. 

Mr. BLoom. How big is that? The 
stenographer cannot get it in the record 
in that form. 

Mr. SmitH. That is about 6 feet by 2 
or 3. They have mentioned it at frequent 
intervals in their newspaper advertising, 
and they have really given us a very com- 
prehensive service to try to promote the 
sale of our yeast. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is about a dollar 
a month, or $12 a year, per store. Now, 
if it is worth a dollar a month a store from 
A. & P., why is it not worth a dollar a 
month a store to the independent merchant ; 
and if it is worth that to A. & P. to render 
that service, why is it not worth that to any 
other chain, and why do you not offer them 
the same contract? 


Payment for Services Rendered 


Mr. SmitH. Mr. Patman, if it happens 
to figure out a dollar a store per month— 
I have not actually figured it— 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a little less than 
that. 

Mr. SMITH. It is mere coincidence. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am just using that 
as an illustration. 

Mr. SmirH. I do not know what ac- 
count, other than those two, could advertise 
our yeast in the newspapers. I do not 
know any other account in the United 
States, or any other two accounts in the 
United States, that could give us the dis- 
tribution that we get from them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, these signs do 
not go around; they stay right there. They 
are stationary; they are placed on the coun- 
ters, I presume; are they not? Why is not 
a sign worth something to you placed on 
the counter of an independent? If it is 
worth a dollar a month to be placed on 
the counter of a chain store, why is it not 
worth a dollar a month to be placed on the 
counter of an independent? 

Mr. SMirH. We do not pay them a 
dollar a month for just placing a sign. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, for this advertis- 
ing service that you get? It is approxi- 
mately a dollar a month, or close to it. 

Mr. SmirH. I do not think there is an- 
other account in the country that could give 
us the service that A. & P. gives us. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, there is one big 
independent store here in Washington. 
They could give you that same service, 
could they not? You do not offer it to 
them, do you? 

Mr. SmirH. I imagine, if there is one 
store in Washington advertising yeast, it 
would take his profit out of the yeast busi- 
ness for many months to come, with the 
Washington newspaper rates. You see, it 
has to be treated as a mass proposition, 
because the item itself is only a 214-cent 
item. 

Mr. BLoom. Would you not give that 
same rebate or discount to independents if 
they would agree to sign this contract and 


give you the advertising on these different 
brands that you sell? 

Mr. SmirH. We could not afford to 
make any payment to the individual grocer 
for cooperation on yeast, because the pay- 
ment would probably be more than we got 
for the entire transaction on the yeast. 

Mr. Bioom. According to your own 
statement, you would be giving $250,000 
a month away, would you not? You have 
got 250,000 independent stores that you 
trade with; so, according to the rate of a 
dollar a month, you would be giving every 
independent that you traded with 

Mr. SmirH. A quarter of a million dol- 
lars a month. 

Mr. Broom. A quarter of a million dol- 
lars a month? 

Mr. SMITH. It would be just impossible. 

The CHAIRMAN. That shows that it is 
very unfair to give it to just one or two, 
does it not? 

Mr. SMITH. No; because if there were 
other accounts that could give us what A. 
& P. gives us, for example, they would get 
it. 


Mr. Lucas. Do you mean in service or 
in business? 
Mr. SMITH. I mean in service 


The CHAIRMAN. Some independents sell 
more yeast than chain stores, do they not? 

Mr. SmirH. Some independents sell 
more yeast than certain individual stores of 
a chain organization. 

The CHAIRMAN. They are not under 
these contracts, are they? 


Independents vs. Chains 


Mr. SmirH. No; they are not. But here 
is what we do: We go to the independent 
and ask him 21/4 cents for a cake of yeast. 
We go to his store every 4 days. We 
regulate his stock. If his yeast is not sold, 
we pick it up and give him fresh yeast for 
it, and the delivery in many cases is less 
than 10 cakes, and all we ask for it is 244 
cents. 

The CHaiRMAN. You have to do the 
same thing with the small stores as with 
A. & P., do you not? 

Mr. SmitH. That is perfectly true. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why is it so easy to 
justify paying them and so hard to justify 
paying the independent, when they give the 
same amount of service? 

Mr. SmirH. Well, suppose the inde- 
pendent sells a hundred cakes of our yeast 
a month—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Let us take one that 
sells as much as a chain store. Supposing 
this independent sells as much as a chain 
store, what reason have you for not giving . 
him the same contract that you give the 
chain? 

Mr. SmitH. There isn’t any independent 
store that sells as much as A. & P. 

The CHAIRMAN. I mean any individual 
unit of a chain. In other words, the in- 
dependent is on one side of the street and 
a unit of A. & P. is on the other side of 
the street. They do the same amount of 
business. You give the A. & P. store about 
$12 a year for rendering certain little serv- 
ices, like putting up posters, whereas you 
do not give the independent anything when 
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To New York 
HOTEL NEW YORKER 


Frank L. Andrews, Manager 


“Our busi- 
ness is your 
pleasure 
here in 
Manhat- 
tan’s biggest hotel. All 
2,500 rooms, from $3 
singles to $40 suites, 
are comfort-planned 

with tub and show- 
er bath, radio, Servi- 
dor and running ice 
water. Food in our 
four restaurants is all 
you'd expect of New 
York’s most popular 
hostelry. And we’re 
only a two-minute 
walk, by private tun- 
nel, from Pennsylva- 
nia Station—within 
easy reach of about 
everything in town.” 


Our new booklet“ Tremen- 
dous Trifles” tells an in- 
teresting story of hotel life 
‘behind scenes.’ Write for 
your copy today... com- 
plimentary of course. 
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To New York 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 
C. E. Rochester, Manager 


“Folks usu- 
ally de- 
scribe the 
Lexington 
as a very 
‘nice’ hotel, which will 
probably please you 
as much as it pleases 
us. Only four short 
blocks from Grand 
Central Station, and 
on New York’s smart 
East Side, our 801 
rooms offer you tub 
and shower bath, 
radio, and circulating 
ice water, also a world 
of welcome. In our 
four restaurants, pri- 
ces and food are 
equally popular. And 
room rates start as 
low as $3.00 a day.”’ 


To Cincinnati 


NETHERLAND PLAZA 
Wm. O. Seelbach, Manager 


“A British 
statesman, 
visiting 
America a 
while ago, 
made a statement 
we’re proud of. Right 
in a leading magazine 
article he described 
the Netherland Plaza 
as ‘unsurpassed.’ We 
believe you'll agree— 
whether you judge us 
by a $3 room or the 
most expensive of all 
800. Or by a 40c Cof- 
fee Shop snack or a 
de luxe $2.00 Restau- 
rant Continentale din- 
ner. We cordially in- 
vite you to visit this 
most luxurious hotel 
in the Queen City.” 


HOTELS DIRECTED BY 


NATIONAL HOTEL MANAGEMENT CO., INC: 


To Detroit 


THE BOOK-CADILLAC 
J. E. Frawley, Gen. Manager 


‘Right in 
the heart of 
Detroit, the 
Book has a 
heart as big 
as the city. Every one 
of us, and every one of 
our 1,200 rooms, says 
‘You’re Welcome.’ 
We're the center of 
the center of the mo- 
tor industry. And 
daily in our four great 
restaurants you'll find 
a veritable Who’s 
Who of Detroit. 
Though the Book was 
built asaluxury hotel, 
the cost of living here 
is moderate indeed. 
You'll find many beau- 
tiful rooms with bath 
for aslittleas$3 aday,’ 


To Dallas 
HOTEL ADOLPHUS 


Fuller Stevens, Manager 


“We make 
a point of 
extending 
always a 
little more 
hospitality than you 
can reasonably expect 
even in thiscity, noted 
for its hospitality. 
Which, we believe, ex- 
plains why so many 
visitors to Dallas re- 
turn to this largest 
and finest hotel again 
and again. We’ve 825 
rooms with bath, with 
rates from $2.00aday. 
And food that is fa- 
mousthecountry over. 
Visit us, on your next 
trip to Dallas, and 
you're sure to enjoy 
many happy returns.” 


RALPH HITZ, President 


To Dayton 


HOTEL VAN CLEVE 
R. E. Daley, Manager 


‘*Travelers 
know the 
Van Cleve 
as the gem 
of the Gem 
City. Largely, we 
think, because we dis- 
tinguish between ‘cus- 
tomers’ and ‘guests.’ 
Get just what you pay 
for—that makes a 
customer. But enjoy 
little services you 
don’t expect (as you 
receive here)—and 
you know you're a 
guest. We’ve 300 com- 
fortable rooms with 
bath, with rates from 
2.50. And our chefs 
conjure back that 
ravenous appetite 
you had asa boy.” 


Chicago Office: 111 West Washington Street, Telephone State 5566 * Washington Office: 986 National Press Bldg., 
Telephone Metropolitan 3717 * Boston Office: 7 St. James Avenue, Telephone Liberty 1213 
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he is selling just as much yeast as that 
unit of A. & P. 

Mr. SmirH. Mr. Patman, let me try to 
explain that in this way: Here is an inde- 
pendent store on a certain block; there is 
an A. & P. store on that same block. May- 
be the independent does as much business 
as the chain store, but that is the end of 
the independent’s operations. Now, if you 
multiply that chain store by 15,000, which 
A. & P. represents, that gives you an en- 
tirely different picture. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right; we will say 
15,000 independents, and then you have 
15,000 units of chains. What justification 
can you give for giving the 15,000 units of 
the chain a dollar a month, whereas you 
cannot justify giving the 15,000 independ- 
ents anything? 

Mr. SmitH. Is there among your 15,000 
independents one independent that can say, 
“Here, we will advertise Fleischmann’s 
yeast, for you?” 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, you have an 
agent there every 4 days, you say? 


Mr. SMITH. Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Why cannot your agent 
handle that in the same way that he han- 
dies coffee? If he can handle the coffee 
contracts in that way, why can’t he handle 
the yeast contracts in that way? 


Mr. SmirH. Mr. Patman, the only way 
you can handle yeast and retain the price 
at which yeast is being sold today is to 
keep your operation just as fast and free- 
moving as you possibly can, right down 
the line. 

The CHAIRMAN. In other words, from 
your viewpoint there is every reason to give 
Kroger and A. & P. a liberal allowance for 
advertising, but no sense on earth to give 
one single independent in America one 
penny? 

Mr. SmiTrH. No; that is not the way we 
view it at all. I mean, we appreciate the 
independent’s business as much as any- 
body possibly could, and we will do every- 
thing that is humanly possible for the in- 
dependent. 


AAA Will Not Be Allowed 
to Die; Defer Action on S-5 


Washington, January 10. 

ITH the immediate relation 

between farm income and 

agricultural media advertis- 

ing being traced by the 

graphic division of the Bureau of 

Agricultural Economics, and the AAA 

taking much of the credit for the up- 

ward spiral in both, the Supreme 

Court stepped in and temporarily (at 
least) halted the program. 

Where farm prices are going is 
speculation. No one really knows. 
Advertisers, agencies and manufac- 
turers, who have recently been watch- 
ing the farm picture closely, can take 
one early conclusion from the welter 
of guesses coming out of Washington 
today: The AAA or some such price- 
controlling agency will continue to 
function in the interest of supporting 
prices in the agrarian states. 

Roosevelt may permit other corner- 
stones of the New Deal to cease opera- 
tions (if invalidated by the Supreme 
Court) but not the three A’s. 

Despite the abundance of newspaper 
copy and editorials on the subject of 
the Supreme Court’s complete demoli- 
tion of the AAA, few writers, chiefly 
because they are reporting and not 
prognosticating, have made note of the 
comments of the Washington lobbying 
and legal group who see far more than 
the destruction of the agricultural 
picture. 

About ten other pillars of the New 
Deal are in jeopardy. Potato Control, 
Tobacco Control, Bankhead Cotton 
Control, Guffey Coal, Wagner Labor 
Relations, TVA, vital parts of Social 
Security and Holding Company as 
well as the Rail Retirement and Rail 
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Excise Acts are construed as being 
directly affected by the broad ruling of. 
the Court. 

The Majority versus the Minority 
Opinions (stressed cleverly by the 
President at the Jackson Day dinner) 
will be the real issue in November. 
In other words, with the conservative 
construction now placed by the Court 
on the Constitution, the liberals will 
have to concede defeat or seek a lib- 
eralizing amendment. This is defi- 
nitely in the picture. It is merely a 
question of time before the issue is 
announced to the people. Political 
strategy will determine the appropriate 
time. 

For the present, however, legislation 
of some sort will be enacted to carry 
the AAA over until after elections. 
Other legislation will be devised to 
prohibit suits for collection of taxes 
already paid to the government. The 
rice millers’ case will be worth watch- 
ing from a point of possible tax col- 
lections. 

ee 


The Marketing Research and Service 
Division of the Commerce Department 
is completing an eight-state survey of 
December ('35) sales by individual 
lines. The report will be ready on 
January 25. 

In collaboration with the University 
of Denver Bureau of Business Re- 
search, the Division has collected data 
on sales in the last two states to be 
recorded: namely, Colorado and 
Wyoming. Surveys of Illinois, In- 
diana, Wisconsin, Texas, Oklahoma 
and New Mexico are also complete. 

Twenty-one lines of trade were 
At least twelve, probably 


more, will be fully covered. Drugs, 
varieties, groceries, department stores, 
shoes, etc., are in that category. 


* « * 


The growing belief here that legis- 
lation of some sort would probably 
eventuate from the findings of the 
Berry Council of Industrial Progress 
has been quieted for the moment due 
to the new set-back to the Administra- 
tion by the Supreme Court. Maximum 
hours, wages, fair trade practices, anti- 
trust laws and government competition 
with business in general are like awak- 
ening old ghosts to attend the grave 
of the newly interred. 

However, strong and complimentary 
comment has resulted from the ap- 
pointment of really substantial citizens 
to the various committees. 


Nothing much will be known of the 
fate of possible Congressional action 
until after the President has forwarded 
the report submitted to him on to the 
Chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. This is expected 
shortly. There is an even chance that 
Council of Industrial Progress may yet 
be one of the factors tending to 
lengthen the term of this session of 
Congress. 


The Status of S-5 


Food and Drug (S. 5), one of the 
few important and first-line pieces of 
legislation left over from the last ses- 
sion, will not get much attention for 
a while. Subcommittee Chairman 
Chapman, in charge of S. 5, told me, 
“We've just gotten here and we've got 
to clear the decks before we can get 
down to business on Food and Drug.” 


Chapman stated that he had not 
issued a call for the subcommittee. 
Furthermore, he would give no indi- 
cation of the possible date for such 
executive session. Questioned by the 
writer as to the possibility of future 
committee meetings, Chapman replied, 
“In due time, but I don’t even want to 


qualify ‘due time’. 

Nevertheless, the subcommittee 
chairman’s further comments indicated 
that S. 5 is one of the few “live” bills 
left for Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee consideration. With 
all other major subjects disposed of by 
the committee at the last session, Chap- 
man sees no reason why floor action 
should not be scheduled within early 
months of the session. Otherwise S. 5 
is in exactly the same state as last re- 
ported; namely, passed by the Senate, 
House subcommittee open hearings 
concluded, awaiting re- 


port to the full com- Hank 
mittee. 
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“WHY CAN'T WE GET 


IN0V€ FARM BUSINESS 2?” 


PRESIDENT: 
“Don’t our goods reach the right stores to sell the 
farmers?” 


SALES MANAGER: 
“Yes. But dealers say our advertising doesn’t reach 
farm homes.” 


PRESIDENT : 
“What's wrong with it?” 
ADVERTISING MANAGER: 
“We're not in farm papers.’ 
x * * 


ONE basic fact in selling goods to farm families— 
proved through long experience is: Every great ad- 


, 


vertising success that has been made in the farm mar- 
ket was made with advertising in farm papers. 


25% of America’s families live on farms—and today 
the farm family is America’s best customer. Yet, all 
the advertising in twelve leading magazines of general 
circulation reaches only 7.4% of the farm market. 


Even where the farm home receives other publica- 
tions, the farm paper comes first. Farm folks look to 
their farm paper for information on earning and liv- 
ing. Naturally farm families have a friendly feeling for 
products advertised in farm papers and dealers will 
tell you that such products have the best sale in their 
stores. 


YOU CAN’T SELL THE FARM FAMILY witHout Fa7772 Papers 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 

PROGRESSIVE FARMER & 
SOUTHERN RURALIST 

SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 

PRAIRIE FARMER 

WALLACES’ FARMER & IOWA 

_ HOMESTEAD 

THE FARMER (St. Paul) 


FARM JOURNAL 

WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 
& FARMER 

THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 

FARM AND RANCH 

THE OHIO FARMER 

PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 

MICHIGAN FARMER 

INDIANA FARMER'S GUIDE 

PACIFIC N. W. FARM TRIO 
(The Washington Farmer, The 
Idaho Farmer, The Oregon 
Farmer) 


CAPPER’S FARMER 


KANSAS FARMER (Mail & 
Breeze) 


MISSOURI RURALIST 
CALIFORNIA CULTIVATOR 
MONTANA FARMER 

UTAH FARMER 
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Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in tain 
Magazines, Radio and with Contests 


1, & V2 and Tareyton 


American Tobacco Company cuts 
loose on a hefty program for Half and 
Half pipe and cigarette tobacco and 
Herbert Tareyton cigarettes. 

“Tobacco that won't bite the tongue 
—in a tin that won’t bite the fingers” 
is one of the phrases to be reiterated in 
the H & H series. More than 50 mag- 
azines, several national farm papers, 
65 college papers and The American 
Weekly are on the schedule. The col- 
lapsible can gets a prominent place in 
each ad. N. W. Ayer guides this 
campaign. 

Herbert Tareytons will be talking 
mainly for feminine ears in 175 news- 
papers in every city of over 100,000. 
The something about Tareytons which 
the gals will be urged to like are cork 
tips: “So necessary to a woman's 
smoking comfort. Resists lipstick; pre- 
vents loose ends; doesn’t stick to the 
lips; doesn’t get soggy.” L. H. Hart- 
man Company is the agency. 


Foolproof 


Some members of the Fletcher & 
Ellis agency staff have been around 
small-town pressrooms and have seen 
ramshackle equipment and careless 
pressmen bitch, botch and transmogrify 
elegant advertisements. 

Therefore, when F. & E.'s client, 
Richfield gasoline, decided to run a 
series in 125 Upstate New York, New 
England and Pennsylvania papers, the 
agency wrestled with the problem, 
“Create advertisements which will 
print clearly on any news-stock and no 
matter how antique the presses.” 

Artist Alex Donner was _ turned 
loose on the thing. He evolved the 
cartoon technique which has, so far as 
F. & E. know, never been used before. 
See illustration. Even the dimmest- 
wit printer's devil can’t ruin its repro- 
duction. Moreover, the signature is 
so arranged that the local dealer can 
sign the ad and not have it look like 
a makeshift joh. 


Gas on the Coast 


Pacific Coast Gas Association lights 
up a bigger cooperative campaign. Full 
pages in Sunset Magazine and similar 
schedules in parent-teacher and club 
women’s magazines will turn on the 
heat for gas cooking, home-heating, 
water heating and refrigeration. 

Full and two-thirds pages in archi- 
tectural, building, baking, hotel, res- 
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taurant and appliance dealer trade 
journals are also in the budget. 

That fund will be administered by 
a committee consisting of A. C. Joy, 
Pacific Gas and Electric, chairman; 
J. S. Spaulding, Los Angeles Gas and 
Electric; Douglas Buckler, Southern 
California Gas; Walter Thurber, 
Southern Counties Gas; Forrest Ray- 
mond, San Diego Consolidated Gas 
and Electric. Gerth-Knollin agency, 
San Francisco, will handle the account 
for the eighth consecutive year. 


FUNNY THE WAY nat | 
CAR WOVLONT START. 
IT'S BRAND NEW. TOO, 
WHAT BOO You SUPPOSE 
4 =< ‘Ss THE MATTER? 
4\\ 
4 
THERE ISNT ANYTHING 


THE MATTER. WE 2UST 
c1O—WT KNOW ENOUGH 


THE QUIET OfL COMPANY 


267 GRAND STREET * LANSING, W. Y. 


The technique defies carelessness 


No “Sudden Death” 


The Boston and Maine railroad 
toots its whistle to call attention to a 
remarkable record: ‘During the past 
17 years this railroad has carried 572,- 
551,426 passengers without a single 
fatality. . . . Play safe in 1936! Ride 
the trains.” 

Lest automobile interests get their 
feelings hurt too grievously, the B & M 
adds a footnote, “Most employes of 
this railroad drive automobiles. They 
are enlisted in a drive to build a record 
of safety on the highways equal to 
this railroad’s. We urge you to join 
this movement. . . . Resolve when you 
must drive yourself to drive carefully 
at all times.” 

Probably other rail lines will utilize 
the safety theme for, according to the 
L.C.C., last year not a single Iron 
Horse killed a passenger. The record 
is worthy of —— tugs on the 
whistle-cord of publicity. 


This Campaign Jelled 


Not many new products get off to 
as good a start as Knox Jell. (Its 
debut was recounted in SM, December 
15, page 686.) Grocers are treating 
this little brother of Knox sparkling 
gelatine like a favorite son. Many of 


them know Jim Knox personally, 
others feel that they are his friends, 
and so his product gets a break. Such 
at least is the opinion of Federal Ad. 
vertising, agency on the account, which 
has been interviewing men behind the 
counters. 

The premium department of Col. 
gate-Palmolive-Peet feels that it js 
entitled to a slice of the credit for 
Jell’s zoom. Each package carried a 
coupon redeemable separately or in 
combination with coupons from Octa- 
gon soap, Borden’s canned milk, Kirk. 
man’s soap, Creamettes macaroni, or 
Luzianne tea and coffees. 

Some 14,000,000 colored rotogra- 
vure folders illustrating a part of the 
1,000 premiums offered were distrib. 
uted from house to house from Maine 
to Texas, east of the Mississippi. 
Knox newspaper ads also emphasized 
the premium tie-up. 

Thus personality, premiums, and 
publicity share the prestige of Knox 
Jell’s inauguration. Put them all to- 
gether and they spell profits. 


Ah There, Dr. Townsend! 
Having reached the age of 65, under 
the Townsend Plan you can loaf for 
the rest of life’s span on $200 a month. 
Winner of the current Eno Effervescent 
Salt contest won’t have quite so easeful 
a retirement, but half a loaf is better 


than none: He, or she, will get $100 
a month for life. Not half bad, eh 
what ? 


The annuity, plus an assortment of 
minor prizes, is given for the best 
“Thanks to Eno’ letters, incidents 
where the fizzy liquid played a bene- 
ficial role in contestants’ careers. 

Running for 26 weeks, beginning 
January 7, the contest is announced 
over the Eno Crime Clues radio pro- 
gram. Newspapers supplement the air 
period in each of the 30 cities where 
the NBC-WJZ network has a station. 

N. W. Ayer & Son is in charge. 


Charlie’s Debut 


When Charlie Chaplin’s picture 
“Modern Times” (his first in five 
years) unwinds in New York’s Rivoli 
Theatre on or about January 23 it will 
not have been preceded by an excep- 
tional advertising fanfare. United 
Artists, distributor for the film, plans 
to spend about $25,000 in newspapers, 
24-sheet posters and direct mail during 
the week before the premiere. A year 
or so ago the same firm shot $40,000 
in publicity fireworks for Anna Sten’s 
picture ‘‘Nana.” ‘Modern Times’ 
is scheduled for a ten-week run at 
the Rivoli. For that period Charlie is 
guaranteed $125,000. 

Donahue & Coe, who have many 
cinema clients, will have charge of the 
account. 
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| The Philadelphia Inquirer 


the | PENNSYLVANIA’S GREATEST MORNING NEWSPAPER 


SOLD MORE THAN 


00000 


COPIES EVERY 


SUNDAY IN 
| @S Nee 


: This Almost Equals the Circulation of 
the Two Evening Newspapers Combined 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IS POINT-OF-SHOPPING ADVERTISING 
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Heads or Tails? You Call This; 
It’s Certainly Different 


“My guess” writes correspondent Harold 
McQueen, of the landscape gardening firm 
of Swain, Nelson & Sons Company, “is that 
this letter is either very good, or else it is 
‘the bunk.’ We sent out 19 of them, and 
haven’t had time yet to find out.” Well, 
here’s the letter. What do you think? — 

“I was driving through Evanston the 
other day with one of our landscape men, 
and as we passed your home, he said, 
‘There’s a beautiful house, but I would like 
to be able to show the owner how we 
could improve his grounds.’ I didn’t say 
anything, because I 
always stay on the 
customer's side of 
the fence; so I 
thought, if the 
owners are satisfied 
with the grounds as 
they are, they 
wouldn’t want to 
make any changes. 

“Then, I got to 
thinking — maybe 
there is some change 
these people at 
(street address in- 
serted here) would 
like to make, so I 
said to myself, ‘If 
these folks are satis- 
fied with their grounds they don’t need 
us, and if they are not, maybe we can get 
them to let us drop around. The only 
way to find out is to ask them.’ 

“I got back to the office, found your 
name in our street directory—and hence 
this letter. 

“In any case, I would certainly appreciate 
a word from you, on my postal. 

“Sincerely, 

“P. S. I should have mentioned that a 
call would create no obligation.” 

Personally, I am not hazarding an opin- 
ion. If the letter clicked, manifestly, it is 
good. If it didn’t—well, at least we'll 
have to admit that it is an ingenious ap- 
proach. 


Maxwell Droke 


Assuming Sackcloth and Ashes 
I Ask Your Pardon, Gents 


There is an ancient admonition, which 
we may as well attribute to Confucius, 
since I cannot at the moment recall the 
original perpetrator. The exact wording 
has likewise escaped me, but the purport of 
the thing is that we should beware of ad- 
monishing others, lest the same fault be 
found in our own conduct. 

For too many years I have been scolding 
careless correspondents for the obviously 
absurd use of such phrases as ‘Thanking 
you in advance.” And then, in the Decem- 
ber 15 issue of this estimable journal, I 
took occasion to hold up, as a model ex- 
ample, one of our own letters, the con- 
cluding sentence of which reads, “We wel- 
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Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


come this opportunity to tell you our story, 
and thank you for your gracious considera- 
tion.” 

Well, at any rate, I can no longer doubt 
that the department is read! From near 
and far, came the howls of outraged letter- 
writers. The most succinct (and temper- 
ate) summary is perhaps that of corre- 
spondent R. T. Stokes, secretary of the Bis- 
cuit and Cracker Manufacturers Associa- 
tion: “How,” he asks, “can you thank a 
correspondent in advance for ‘gracious con- 
sideration’? You give him, in effect, a 
receipted bill in which he may have no 
further interest. But if you say, “We would 
appreciate your gracious consideration,’ you 
put him under an obligation of courtesy, 
binding on any gentleman, until repaid in 
kind. Noblesse oblige.” 

With humble and contrite spirit I can 
only bow my head and murmur a treas- 
ured phrase from “The Chambermaid’s 
Lament’: “I know that I done wrong.” 


Here’s an Epistle That Gets 
Right Down to Grass Roots 


I have long admired the homely and 
effective simplicity in those letters that my 
friend C. B. Mills writes for his employers, 
O. M. Scott & Sons Company, purveyors of 
assorted grass seeds. Here is one that he 
read before a session of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association at Kansas City: 

“Dear Friend: 

“As we look back upon a great many 
years in the seed business, we reach the 
conclusion that while there are thousands 
of people who would like to have beautiful 
lawns, there are comparatively few who go 
about getting them by the most direct 
means. 

“Mr. C. M. Marker, of Columbus, Ohio, 
is one who does. In 1931 he and Mrs. 
Marker set out to have a fine lawn, and 
they followed carefully laid plans. The 
soil was well prepared; they seeded in the 
Fall (with good seed) and they fertilized 
adequately. The proper procedure was car- 
ried out, and the lawn was a complete suc- 
cess. 

“Now, the Markers are intensely proud 
of that lawn, and you won’t wonder when 
you see the picture on the next page. Look 
at the smooth, weed-free turf! We are 
proud of it, too—proud that Scott’s seed 
produced it, and that Scott’s Turf Builder 
has kept it strong and vigorous from the 
very start. 
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“That back yard is where Mr. Marker 
likes to rest after a hard day in the Tele. 
phone and Telegraph Division of the C. « 
O. Railroad. The lawn is his one hobby. 
He and Mrs. Marker spend their spare 
moments with it, as they enjoy maintaining 
it themselves. Right now, the grass is a bit 
long, but it is kept that way during the 
hot weather. As Lawn Care points out, 
that is a good practice. 

“You have previously shown an interest 
in having a better lawn. Why not decide 
to join the Scott following this Fall? You 
will discover that our business is not solely 
the supplying of good lawn seed (which we 
most certainly do) but also helping people 
with timely information about the care of 
their lawns. 

“If your lawn is not just what it should 
be, this is the time to feed and reseed it. 
If you have a new lawn to build, take 
advantage of Fall weather and do it now. 
An order blank is enclosed. Purchase on 
open account, if you wish. But send in 
your order today, and enjoy a beautiful 
lawn, as the Markers do.” 


They’re Out to End “Yours 
Received and Contents Noted” 


I am much cheered by the news that an 
aggressive group of Chicago businessmen, 
headed by the redoubtable Homer Buckley, 
has decided to do something, constructively, 
for the improvement of daily correspond- 
ence. Beginning January 16, and contin- 
uing at weekly intervals, for a period of 
20 weeks, a course of instruction is to be 
offered to the men and women of Chicago 
who are engaged in writing letters. 

Each week there will be a brass-tack talk 
by a local authority on some phase of 
business correspondence. This will be fol- 
lowed by discussion and formal instruction. 
I have been given a privileged preview of 
the program, and it strikes me as one of 
the most comprehensive I have ever en- 
countered. 

Chicago’s idea is sound, and worthy of 
all acceptation. We badly need a similar 
sound and ably conducted course in every 
sizable city. 


I have probably said before, and shall 
undoubtedly reiterate that one of the 
swellest house magazines to cross my desk 
is an unpretentious little four-page, one- 
color publication called “Durez Packaging 
News,” issued in the interests of General 
Plastics, Inc. In almost every issue there's 
some idea that’s well worth swiping. Here's 
the item that currently intrigues my in- 
terest: 


“Non-Subscription Offer: 


“Something new in publishing: We 
offer you a rare opportunity of not 
getting Packaging News in 1936. If 
you're getting it by mistake, all you 
have to do is tell us. Or, if too many 
copies come to your office please mail 
in the envelopes. Thanks!” 
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How Does Any Group of People 


First Acquire Its Reading Habit? 


Upon What Plane Must That Literature Be Pitched 
to Hold the Mind? 


How Must It Be Turned to Open Up a New 
World of Wants and Desires? 


Sometime the psychological as well as the physiological 
contact of the eye and the mind will be better understood. 
And probably that psychological contact will be the 
cause for greater wonderment. 


We travel, for example, across the water to see an 
obelisk or a pyramid. And the chances are we never 
particularly care to see it again. We travel in our own 
country to see a Grand Canyon or a high Sierra or some 
particularly odd and rugged spot on the New England 
coast. And the chances are we will go again and again. 
Our mind as well as our eye encompasses the sight. The 
same eye sees both the obelisk and the rugged coast. The 
same mind rejects the one and accepts the other. 


Now, all that the mind has really done is to accept the 
picture which was within the compass of its own environ- 
ment, and within the mental range of its own experience. 


Psychologically, a first adventure in reading is very 
much like a first adventure in travel. The mind is far 
more apt to accept and encompass that which is within 
the range of its own environment than that which is too 
bizarre or too far afield. 


xwkekk* 


Now let us get on to the next step, and perhaps you 
will begin to realize that the building of the largest 
voluntary* magazine circulation in the world has not 
been such a matter of accident or fortuity as you may 
have been led to believe. The building of a General 
Electric or a Bell Telephone or any of the other great 
organizations of which America boasts has not been a 
matter of accident or fortuity. 


Upon what plane, then, must a literature be pitched 
to hold the mind? Remember that the publishing 
world has been filled with magazines which, like the 
obelisks and pyramids, have been visited once or twice 
and soon forgotten. 


The plane upon which any literature must be pitched 
is the plane of the anticipated reader’s life. That is, the 
story which, both as to incident and climax, will be 
within the range of what might very well happen to the 
reader himself. Also, the setting of the story must be 
within the range of his environment. And when these 
two things have been done, the mind of the reader 
accepts and encompasses your story, and the individual 
comes back for more. Stories of Bar Harbor or Park 
Avenue may interest you; but you are a very small part 
of mass-minded America. 


: “Voluntary circulation is the number of copies of a magazine that people 
will buy, issue by issue, if left to their own devices. 


(Advertisement) 
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It is upon this basis—the basis of stories within the 
simple setting and environment of the masses—that 
Macfadden has built the largest voluntary magazine 
circulation in the world. 


x*wekek* 


This, and one other very important factor: namely, that 
Macfadden has fortunately been able to publish maga- 
zines entirely to interest the reader. Macfadden profits 
for years were made largely out of the sale of the maga- 
zines themselves, quite regardless of the advertising. 


No Macfadden editor was ever made conscious of 
what the advertiser might or might not think of his front 
cover or his pictures or his stories. All he had to be 
concerned with was the returns from his newsstands, 
which told him with each issue just what his readers 
were thinking about. 


He didn’t even have to guess very much about the 
material that would interest his readers. His readers 
themselves were telling him exactly what they wanted 
through the innumerable manuscripts and letters and 
human documents that came pouring in to his edi- 
torial offices. 


Probably Macfadden’s greatest discovery was the 
analysis of what all that vast outpouring of material 
promised for the future of America, when you studied it 
sociologically as to its underlay rather than as to the 
material itself. 


Studied in that way, nobody could fail to see that the 
great mass of American people were conventional- 
minded, that they did not want any change in the basis 
of their morals nor the form of their government, but 
that they did want to learn to acquire new wants and 
desires, that they did want to cooperate with that 
supreme effort of America by which they, as a mass, 
would cease to be merely the commodity that made 
things and become the market that consumed them. 


And from cover to cover of every Macfadden publica- 
tion, that is the thing that has been fostered from the 
start, until today Macfadden stands with the largest 
voluntary magazine circulation this world has ever seen 
and the greatest single, intelligently cultivated mass 
market this nation or any other nation has ever known. 


That is why we now can take this enormous mass of 
readers, which you manufacturers of America originally 
began to foster with money and leisure, and turn them 
back to you definitely and truthfully tabulated as “The 
Macfadden Market”. 
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1935 Magazine and Radio Expenditures Show Gains 


Special Report Compiled for SaLEs MANAGEMENT by Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc., New York 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES (In Dollars) NETWORK RADIO BROADCASTING 
Classifications Dec. Dec. 12 Months 12 Months Dec. Dec. 12 Months 12 Months 

1935 1934 1935 1934 % Inc. 1935 1934 1935 1934 % Inc, 
Amsnmmebles .6scccccssccne 810,021 161,960 10,316,725 8,648,364 19.3 380,666 332,805 3,492,608 2,785,685 25.4 
Auto Accessories .......e0- 276,912 373,777 6,908,479 6,815,771 1.3 421,442 311,901 4,312,389 3,827,158 12.7 
Clothing and Accessories.... 327,806 278,602 5,260,382 4,670,092 12.6 38,246 35,740 416,999 372,776 11.8 
Communication ..........++ 73,249 60,988 854,323 ee ar oe ee ee Pe : 
Electrical Household Equip... 312,721 360,441 4,036,570 3,773,853 6.9 9,184 14,670 295,543 318,454 — 7.2 
Electrical Structural Equip... 21,994 19,981 479,623 oe ae 98 Seaeue <aseaed Sata sane ae 
Financial Group .........+- 312,672 245,429 3,723,306 3,025,118 23.7 45,945 46,346 434,757 611,822 —29.0 
DEN. bc tes pegbaeewes 1,496,826 1,407,057 15,856,337 16,582,774 —4.4 959,271 971,084 10,116,845 8,450,701 19.7 
Food Beverages ..........- 237,294 306,483 4,103,551 4,171,286 —1.6 307,437 228,184 2,851,432 2,638,560 8.1 
Beers, Wines and Liquors... 476,666 493,902 3,959,883 3,360,195 17.8 13,640 25,492 249,992 463,247 —46.1 
Ne i oa 66,970 153,135 1,301,280 1,264,340 2.9 121,750 166,908 1,283,147 1,081,363 18.7 
House Furnishings ......... 293,446 391,267 3,904,224 4,204,243 —7.1 25,121 2,562 235,557 106,099 122.1 
Kitchen Supplies .......... 91,895 74,407 1,600,756 1,529,649 4.6 53,893 32,190 420,407 286,160 47.7 
Soaps and Cleansers......... 225,991 269,160 4,950,636 5,356,384 —7.5 192,296 223,530 2,061,437 1,924,017 wa 
Dewey, CI vcrccececns 156,509 131,132 536,000 550,504 —2.6 45,498 4,690 179,489 26,787 570.0 
PEACIINELY oc cccccsescscccee 38,030 30,976 480,301 Tne O80 kkedted. Sadia i see@ee semeoin stg 
Office Furniture and Supplies. 302,120 302,433 2,149,401 1,955,026 9.9 90,644 7,617 285,338 150,315 89.8 
NN SPOS OO eT Te 240,401 132,945 1,474,701 1,091,194 35.0 27,940 54,987 479,565 402,794 19.0 
Radios and Equipment...... 181,166 161,513 1,514,906 1,463,548 3.5 126,992 95,608 1,081,460 656,090 64.8 
Smoking Materials.......... 570,358 550,810 6,499,112 5,873,137 10.7 376,345 318,602 3,493,853 3,181,988 9.9 
Sporting Goods and Enter.... 221,911 205,661 2,000,667 Me. 2: | Se ae ye ee baie 
Structural Materials ........ 11,795 22,094 596,394 379,321 57.2 21,520 24,694 128,844 162,403 —20.6 
Structural Fixtures ......... 27,362 12,418 1,220,209 1,315,542 —7.2 46,635 16,293 265,585 214,873 23.6 
po eee 1,040,884 1,184,401 16,596,697 16,894,914 —1.7 971,145 813,147 10,635,158 9,400,763 13.1 
Medical Supplies .......... 622,195 677,620 7,622,523 7,306,447 4.3 528,394 659,638 5,802,182 5,061,379 14.6 
Travel and Accommodations.. 314,922 343,860 3,989,539 3,650,866 9.2 <<: eer 53,944 68,720 —21.5 
Miscellaneous .........ee0. 928,909 786,849 11,156,764 9,395,563 18.8 134,231 63,835 677,777 454,925 49.0 


MT ivan so otapuie seme 


9,681,025 9,139,301 


Note—The National Magazines checked total 123 publications, 15 
weeklies and semi-monthlies, and 108 monthlies. All figures 
are based on one-time or single insertion rates. 


— 


123,093,289 116,485,227 pe | 


4,944,445 4,450,523 49,283,902 42,647,079 


Note—Network Radio Broadcasting figures cover all national or 
chain broadcasting carried over the networks of the National 


Broadcasting Company, Columbia Broadcasting System and 


Mutual Broadcasting System. (Mutual-Oct.) 
cover facilities only and do not include talent. 


The figures 


Magazine Space Up 5.7% 
in 1935; Radio Time 
Sales Increase 15.5% 


Both national magazines and network 
radio broadcasting had better business 
in 1935 than in 1934, although in 
neither case were the gains as large. 
Quite naturally it was easier to show 
large percentage gains from the de- 
pression lows of 1932 and 1933 than 
to continue the same pace as business 
improves. 

In 1934 magazine dollar revenues 
increased 21.3% over 1933 and radio 
expenditures were up 35.3%. In 1935 
magazines made a further gain of 
5.7% and radio of 15.5%. 

Industries to show increased spend- 
ings in both of these forms of national 
media were: Automobiles, automo- 
tive accessories, clothing, confections, 
kitchen supplies, office furnishings and 
supplies, publications, radios, smoking 
materials, medical supplies and mis- 
cellaneous. 

In the magazine field the largest 
gains were in machinery, structural 
materials, electric structural equip- 
ment, publications, financial, automo- 
biles, and beers, wines and liquors. 
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Slight losses were shown by the 
Magazines in communications, foods, 
food beverages, house furnishings, 
soaps and cleansers, structural fixtures, 
and toilet goods. 

Radio’s outstanding gains were in 
jewelry and clocks and house furnish- 
ings (in these divisions magazines 
showed a loss) and gains markedly 
above the general average were shown 
in automobiles, foods, confections, 
kitchen supplies, office furnishings and 
supplies, radios, structural fixtures, 
and miscellaneous. 

Radio lost in electric household 
equipment, financial, beers, wines and 
liquors, structural materials and travel. 

The first five to the magazines were 
in order: Toilet goods, foods, mis- 
cellaneous, automobiles, and medical 
supplies. 

To the radio industry the first five 
were: Toilet goods, foods, medical 
supplies, automotive accessories, and 
smoking materials. 


New Books for the 
Business Library 


Man Alive! Forty More Years to Go! 
By Harvey Blodgett. Published by The 
Blodgett Press, St. Paul, Minn. Price $1. 

People’s Wants and How to Satisfy 


Them. By Paul T. Cherington. Published 


by Harper & Brothers, New York. Price $2. 

The Psychology of Radio. By Hadley 
Cantril and Gordon W. Allport. Published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York. Price 
$3. 
Sam’s Selling Slants. By V. E. Vining. 
Published by Greenberg, New York. Price 
$1. 

Get It Right! By John B. Opdycke. Pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York. Price $3.50. 

Fifty Tips to Competent Salesmen. By 
Herbert N. Casson. Published by The Ef- 
ficiency Magazine, London. Price 5/-. 

Credit Manual of Commercial Laws. 
Published by the National Association of 
Credit Men. Price $5. : 

Salesmanship. By Charles H. Fernald. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York. Price $5. 

Tested Sales Letters. By Herbert H. 
Palmer. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York. Price $5. 

_ National Handbook of Hotel Data. Pub- 
lished by Hospitality Guild, Stamford, 
Conn. Price, three for $1. 

Trafic and Trade. By Paver and Mc- 
Clintock. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. Price $4.50. 

In Spite of All. By Ralph Corbett. Pub- 
lished by the Franklin Publishing Company, 
New York. Price $1. 

Rex Cole on Salesmanship. By Rex Cole 
in collaboration with C. D. Frazer. Pub- 
lished by B. C. Forbes Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. Price $2.50. 

Traffic Dictionary. (Third and revised 
edition.) Published by the Shipping Service 
Organization, New York City. Price $1.25. 
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Legality Tests Fail 
to Discourage Price 
Fixing Legislation 

(Continued from page 77) 


Smaller operators, regardless of type, 
have felt a growing pinch. As regards 
two phases of the competitive situa- 
tion, they have cried “unfair.” Their 
claim is that they can compete success- 
fully with the newer types of retail 
establishments zf (a) quantity dis- 
counts (direct and indirect) are lim- 
ited to actual variation in cost and jf 
(b) price cutting is stopped at the 
point where the most efficient retailer 
receives a Margin on every item equal 
to his costs of doing business. All re- 
tail organizations, except the very 
largest ones, complain somewhat about 
present practices. Some modification 
of our existing laws is probably de- 
sirable. Here, however, it is not neces- 
sary to discuss the specific qualities and 
faults of the proposed legislation but 
only its setting. 

During the decade preceding the 
NRA, numerous attempts to legislate 
about retail price cutting were dismal 
failures. In 1931 California acted. 
During 1935 nine other states passed 
fair trade laws. These ten states con- 
trol 40% of the members of the 
House of Representatives and include 
a considerably higher proportion of 
the easily accessible national market 
within their boundaries. Retail com- 
petition tends to become more acute 
rather than less strenuous. Such legis- 
lation, therefore, seems slated for a ris- 
ing tide of support. The druggists, al- 
most alone, obtained these ten fair 
trade bills. Inevitably, the hardware 
dealers, the grocers, and- other retail- 
ers will also become active sponsors. 
Constitutional problems may delay 
final action, yet the trend towards laws 
limiting price cutting and buying dis- 
counts is conclusive. 

Retail support for trade-marked 
merchandise greatly speeds its move- 
ment into the hands of final users. 
Retail antagonism seriously hampers 
sales. The wise manufacturer will not 
wait until new legislation and retail 
pressure force him to change his poli- 
cies. Rather, he will overhaul his price 
structure and adopt policies which as- 
sure his dealers of adequate margins, 
thus obtaining his full share of the 
available business. 


Will J. Chappell, of Detroit, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the Tim- 
ken Silent Automatic Company, according 
to an announcement just made by T. A. 
Crawford, general sales manager. Since 


1950, Mr. Chappell has been assistant to 
Mr. Crawford. His new appointment be- 
came effective January 1 
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| saving to be made through use of the Universal Scrip Plan... Or realize 


SAVE 15% =o 
ON AIR TRAVEL! 


TO BUSINESS EXECUTIVES: 
NEW UNIVERSAL AIR SCRIP 


Now more than ever it pays to travel by air. American Airlines, Inc. 
(air scrip pioneer), with 19 of the nation’s leading airlines, offers a New 
Universal Air Scrip Travel Plan which allows 15% saving on one-way 
fares, and 5% more than the usual saving on round trips. 


| THIS NEW MONEY-SAVING PLAN INCLUDES 
(1) 94% of all United States air routes... (2) 31,223 miles of air system 


ae 
Seas 


...(3) Direct service to 243 cities... (4) Service to 46 states. 
THIS PLAN CONCERNS EVERY ALERT BUSINESS EXECU- 
TIVE WHO TRAVELS 


Every day more business men are flying. These men have found that they 
can get to prospects ahead of less alert competition, and carry on business 
activities over a much wider territory in less time. 

Now you and your traveling personnel can effect this saving over Ameri- 
can Airlines vast system and a nation-wide network of 19 other airlines. 


CUTS TRAVEL EXPENSE 
Examine this comparison of fastest rail and air fare 
between New York and Chicago: 


Rail (plus Pullman lower and two meals) . . . $50.20 
Air (no Pullman, meals free) . . $47.95 less 15% $40.76 
and 12 hours saved! 


Beside the basic air saving in time and money, note the still greater 


how many more miles you could travel for the same number of dollars. 


FLEXIBLE— MORE CONVENIENT THAN CASH 

No need to carry large sums of money ... It's safer and more convenient 
to present identification card or scrip book . . . And identification cards 
allow any number of persons in an 
organization to take advantage of the 
15% saving. 


——— 


Already hundreds of leading business 
houses, thousands of busy executives, 
wares have used the original American Air- 
eovmeers AMERICAN Bia | — Scrip Travel Plan, and endorse 

ee e economy and efficiency of the Air 
Identification Card Scrip idea. 


AMERICAN 62 AIRLINES x. \ 


THE LARGEST AIRLINE IN THE UNITED STATES 


M. D. MILLER, General Sales Manager, 
American Airlines, Inc. 
Municipal Airport, Chicago, Illinois 
Please give me more information on the Universal Scrip Travel Plan. 


REVOLUTIONARY 
REDUCTION 
in Air Fares: 


UNIVERSAL AIR SCRIP 


Fly on any of the 20 lead- 
ing airlines atrates which 
are generally no higher 
(and in many cases lower) 
than surface travel! Now 
you can make real savings 
by flying. The speed ast 
convenience of air trave 
without a premium. No 
extras! No tips! 


UNIVERSAL AIR SCRIP 
makes this history-mak- 
ing fare reduction now 
possible. It is available 
in two forms. 


1 GROUP TRAVEL 


PLAN offers com- 

paniesa 15% reduc- 

8 tion on = wecentteny A 
ickets which means 

5% saving on round otgs 

in addition to the usua 

10%. Convenient Air 

Travel Cards issued to 

designated representa- 

tives under this plan are 
acceptable on all leading 
ir lines. 

‘a SCRIP BOOKS also 
offer the same 15% 
reduction and may 

@ be used to secure 
tickets for others as well 
as yourself. 

Both these plansare avai lable 
onany of 20 leading air lines 
* 


ke 
You do not have to ma 
return trips by the same route 
or even the same air line 

” ” 


j Air Scrip can be 
i, pred air line ticket 
of fice. 


TRAVEL BY AIR witn 
AIR SCRIP 


Available—-A Man Who Knows 
How to Sell Canadians 


Canadian-born sales and advertising 
executive with eleven years experience 
United States. in advertising, selling, 
sales promotion, merchandising, would 
be good man help sell your goods to 
Canadians. Understands U. §. business 
methods, also knows his Canucks. 
Make excellent lieutenant to busy sales 
manager. Knows advertising media, 
dealer helps, supervision of salesmen 
from bottom up. Age thirty-two, edu- 
cated, versatile, employed, references, 
go anywhere, reasonable salary. Write 
Box 458, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Pg nee Avenue, New York, 
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“Do you think the recently con- 
cluded trade agreement with Canada 
will affect such American distillers as 
your company in a highly adverse man- 
ner?” we asked Mr. Brownlee. He 
did not feel disposed to answer this 
question too specifically, because the 
provisions of the trade agreement are 
just going into effect and the full re- 
sults therefrom cannot be anticipated 
with absolute accuracy. He expressed 
the opinion, however, that the reduc- 
tion in the import tax on Canadian 
whisky when resolved into a reduc- 
tion on the retail price per quart is 
sufficiently small so that it should not 
unduly affect the business of those 
American concerns which are effec- 
tively and aggressively applying the 
principles of modern selling and sales 
promotion. He went on to point out 
that in the case of blended whiskies 
the resultant effect on retail prices of 
the reduction in the Canadian tariff 
would be an even smaller factor, 


The Future of Blends 


“Are you fearful of the competition 
of Scotch whiskey?” we asked. Said 
Mr. Brownlee: “There is no indica- 
tion that a distiller of American ryes 
and bourbons has any reason to fear 
the competition of Scotch whiskies. 
Undoubtedly, drinkers of Scotch are 
hard to convert to American whiskies, 
but this is equally true as to convert- 
ing rye and bourbon drinkers to 
Scotch, Scotch whisky constitutes only 
a very small proportion of total whis- 
ky consumption in the United States; 
at the outside, not more than 3%.” 

“What do you think about the 
future of blends, as compared with 
straight bonded whisky?” was our 
next query. He answered, “Frankfort 
believes in blends because we believe 
that by blending fine straight whiskies 
we can give the consumer a better and 
more uniform whisky than we could 
by offering a straight whisky of com- 
parable age. We shall, of course, con- 
tinue to imcrease the age of our 
blends.” 

Despite Frankfort’s policy of selec- 
tive selling Mr. Brownlee believes in 
a large number of retail outlets for 
the industry as a whole. He feels the 
public is entitled to the convenience 
which alone is made possible by a nu- 
merically large number of retail out- 
lets. He thinks that competition and 
the application of sound business 


methods by a majority of the retailers 


Selective Selling and Brand 
Concentration Up Frankfort Sale 


(Continued from page 82) 


will prevent a surplus of outlets. 

When asked about bulk sales versys 
bottle sales, Mr. Brownlee emphatically 
endorsed the present practice of pack. 
age selling as being the best protection 
the public can have against inferior 
products. In this connection, he drew 
a parallel from the food business 
where success depends chiefly upon the 
maintenance of the reputation of 
brands, and on specific brands becom. 
ing synonymous in the public mind 
with high quality at a reasonable price, 
He pointed out that the sale of liquor 
by bottles (which means by specific 
brand names) encourages the distiller 
to put a maximum of promotional and 
advertising effort behind quality prod- 
ucts, thereby stabilizing the business of 
the retailer and making for better 
prices for consumers. 


He’s for “Local Option!” 


Mr. Brownlee, curiously enough, be- 
lieves in local option. “I am firmly 
of the opinion that the people of any 
locality should be permitted free ex- 
pression of their desires for legalized 
sale of liquor, or for local prohibi- 
tion,” he said, “and I believe they 
should be permitted to give voice to 
their wishes, without any interference 
from outside sources. Locai option 
can only operate successfully if it rep- 
resents the honest opinion of the com- 
munity voting it.” 

In connection with the sales policy 
being pursued by Frankfort, it is in- 
teresting to note that practically all of 
the executives of Frankfort acquired 
their merchandising experience entirely 
outside of the liquor field. 

For example, when elected president 
of Frankfort, Mr. Brownlee was vice- 
president and director of General 
Foods Sales Corporation. His previous 
experience had been confined to the 
packaged food fields. After graduat- 
ing from Harvard in 1913, he joined 
the sales staff of the American Sugar 
Refining Company. He represented 
this company in various sales capac- 
ities, and in 1921 became general sales 
manager. 

Similarly, the various Frankfort 
vice-presidents have had a varied sell- 
ing experience outside the liquor in- 
dustry. In the division of the com- 
pany’s sales organization responsible 
for sales in non-state store territory, 
there are three vice-presidents: 

E. D. Slater is vice-president in 
charge of the Eastern territory. Before 
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joining Frankfort he was vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Sales Com- 
pany, Inc. The Central territory is 
under the direction of Vice-president 
Jay Gould. Beginning his business 
career as assistant sales manager of a 
relatively small food specialty com- 
pany, he was a wholesale produce job- 
ber, and subsequently, among other 
sales positions, was sales manager and 
general sales manager of Nucoa Butter 
Company, and, at the time he joined 
Frankfort, was president of The Best 
Foods, Inc. R. L. Tyler is vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Western terri- 
tory. Mr. Tyler entered the business 
of selling as a door-to-door salesman, 
and held the positions of district man- 
ager, division manager and sales man- 
ager of various companies in the pack- 
aged goods field. He left Peerless 
Manufacturing Company to join Frank- 
fort. 

Sales in the states operating package 
stores as state monopolies are under 
the direction of Trell Yocum and E. 
F. O'Brien, vice-presidents, Mr. 
Yocum’s experience has been confined 
principally to sales and merchandising 
work, and advertising. One of his 
responsibilities was the handling of 
sales and merchandising problems of 
various companies under reorganiza- 
tion, while associated with one of the 
leading New York banks. For sev- 
eral years prior to joining Frankfort, 
he was an account executive of Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., where he was respon- 
sible for contact on such accounts as 
the Borden Company, Cluett, Peabody 
& Company, Fletcher's Castoria and 
Frankfort Distilleries. 

Mr. O’Brien was formerly sales 
manager of the Cash Register Division 
of Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
and later Western sales manager of the 
entire company. Subsequently he had 
the responsibility for sales to chain 
stores and oil companies with National 
Cash Register Company. 


Durfee Advances in Pyrene 


President E. A. Clapp, of Pyrene Manu- 
facturing Company, announced the advance- 
ment on January 1 of Charles G. Durfee 
from sales promotion to assistant vice-presi- 
dent under E. G. Weed, who is in charge 
of Pyrene sales. Mr. Durfee is at the 
company’s headquarters, Newark, N. J. 


Marketing Flashes 
(Continued from page 96) 
New Movies 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, linoleum maker, 
held its 18th annual convention of 


wholesale distributors with attendance 
the largest since 1929. Among the 


sales aids shown was a new sound pic- 
ture. It depicts all the manufacturing 
processes of linoleum and felt-base 
floor covering. Showings throughout 
the country to dealers and the public 
are scheduled. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing also has a talkie for dealer 
training on its Westinghouse refriger- 
ator. Cartoons and stop-motion ani- 


.mation are interwoven with straight 


photography in the presentation. Audio 
Productions, Inc., is responsible for 
the two-reels. “Visit to Valuetown”’ 
is the title. 


Who Sells That? 


Readers of Hearst magazines can 
now learn the names of local dealers 
handling nationally advertised prod- 
ucts by picking up the telephone. The 
service is operating in 82 of the coun- 
try’s largest cities. 

Each issue of Cosmopolitan, Good 
Housekeeping, Harper's Bazaar, House 
Beautiful, Motor Boating, Pictorial 
Review and Town & Country lists a 
local ‘phone number for all of the 82 
cities. A call to that number at any 
time, day, night, Sunday or holiday, 
will enable an inquirer to find the 
nearest dealers selling the product. 
There is no charge to Mrs. Consumer. 
Advertisers, of course, supply these re- 


tailers’ names to the information bu- 
reaus. 

If Mrs. Consumer lives outside the 
82 trading centers she can get the same 
information by writing any of the 
magazines. 

Thus the phrases ‘“Your local dealer 
has it” and “At the better stores’ are 
given meaning. Earle H. McHugh, 
general advertising director of the 
publications, believes this telephone 
link between reader and retailer rings 
the bell. 


Ins and Outs 


Out of ad agency Pedlar & Ryan 
comes account man Robert B. Brown 
to become ad manager for Bristol- 
Myers. He will supervise the adver- 
tising of Ipana, Mum, and Ingram’s 
shaving and Milkweed creams. . . . 
Bernard J. May, for 17 years with the 
American Writing Paper Company, 
moves to the J. E. Linde Paper Com- 
pany as purchasing and merchandising 
manager. C. Vernon Morris, formerly 
service and ad manager of Linde, ad- 
vances to sales manager. . . . Eric 
Hartell, of Benton & Bowles, steps 
into the ad managership of the Forhan 
Company. ... J. E. N. Hume, former 
assistant manager, becomes manager of 
General Electric’s industrial depart- 
ment. 


its readers and advertisers. 


power. 


11.065.517 


Lines of paid advertising in 1935 


* 1 211.981 


Lines more than in 1934 


5.901.686 lines of local advertising, which is 
485.240 lines more than in 1934. 

1,814,843 lines of national advertising, which is 
162,885 lines more than in 1934. 

3.348.988 lines of classified advertising, which is 
563.856 lines more than in 1934. 


Again The Express and The Evening News have achieved a gain of 
almost 114 million lines of paid advertising, as compared with the preceding 
year. 1934 also showed a considerable gain over 1933, 

These two newspapers strictly censor all proffered advertising matter 
that does not come up to their consistently high standards. 

They adhere to their rate-card. 
They print no free circulars. Their advertising lineage is paid for. 

The Express and The Evening News are separate and distinct news- 
papers. Each has its own staff. Each renders its own distinctive service to 


They give no free advertising space. 


These two newspapers afford the advertiser complete coverage of the 
San Antonio market, which embraces the highly productive regions of South 
and West Texas. They are read in the homes of families that have buying 


*De Lisser credits a gain of 1,254,916 lines over 1934. 


SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


Texas’ Foremost Newspapers 


The John Budd Company—National Advertising Representative 


New York—Chicago—St. Louis—Atlanta—Dallas—San Francisco 
—Los Angeles—Portland, Ore, 


MEDIA ana 
AGENCIES 


For Better Promotion 


Five years ago George Benneyan had an 
idea that promotion men and women con- 
nected with American newspapers knew too 
little about one another. Starting on this 
premise, George organized the National 
Newspaper Promotion Association. Of 
course, he previously had started a similar 
project among promotion people in New 
York City. It clicked, so in organizing the 
NNPA he was merely spreading out his 
territory. George served as president the 
first two years and his idea spread despite 
the fact that funds were limited. 

It took quite a while for the idea to 
catch hold and during the first three years 
NNPA simply reflected the enthusiasm of 


Dan A. Sullivan, 
Pittsburgh Press, 
president of 
NNPA. 


George Benneyan, 
dent, Louis Moore and Jacob Albert, and 
a faithful few who gained much by attend- 
ing conventions held in conjunction with 
the A.F.A. 

At the convention held in June, 1934, 
definite organization plans were laid down 


his successors as presi- 


and, under the leadership of Vaughn 
Weidel as president, these plans were fol- 
lowed out. The efforts of Mr. Weidel and 
his committee were reflected in the splendid 
convention which was held in Chicago, 
June, 1935. On the committee were: Jake 
Albert of the Detroit News; George Ben- 
neyan, New York American; W. J. Damm, 
Milwaukee Journal; Elsa Lang, New York 
Herald Tribune; J. A. Swan, Des Moines 
Register-Tribune; Charles L. Baum, the 
Journal, Portland, Oregon; D. A. Sullivan, 
Pittsburgh Press, and Harold E. Jewett, 
Journal-Bulletin, Providence, R. I. 


For the first time, the organization 
was on a self-sustaining basis and had a 
record of accomplishments which proved 
that the NNPA had discarded infant clothes 
and was ready tg take its place with the 
other representative associations which for 
years have been doing a constructive job for 
American newspapers. 

The cost of voting membership in the 
NNPA is $25 for newspapers in cities of 
more than 150,000 population; $15 for 
newspapers in cities with population be- 
tween 50,000 and 150,000; $10 for news- 
papers in cities of less than 50,000 popu- 
lation. 

The NNPA preaches and practices loyalty 
to newspapers, but insists that promotion 
people can advance their own interests and 
the interests of their newspapers by ex- 
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changing ideas and tested methods of eval- 
uating certain forms of promotion, holding 
to that which is practical and good and dis- 
carding a lot of things which have been 
erroneously termed promotion, 


Any experienced promotion man can tell 
you that the most liberal education in news- 
paper promotion he can receive is to learn 
what other promotion men and women are 
doing. The reason for this is obvious. The 
majority of newspaper executives, when 
equipped by training and experience, can 
step out of one newspaper into a different 
newspaper in a different city and, by fol- 
lowing certain fundamentals, do a good job. 
It is different with promotion people. They 
may have done an excellent job for one 
newspaper and yet fail entirely as promo- 
tion manager for another newspaper. Promo- 
tion of a newspaper depends first on the 
city and then upon the competitive situation 
in the city. 


NNPA Classifies Data 


A convention of promotion people is 
like a gathering of representatives of 40 
nations speaking as many different lan- 
guages. The man from Portland, Oregon, 
wants information about a certain circula- 
tion angle. The man from Pittsburgh 
doesn’t understand the Portland problem, 
but in turn he wants information about an 
advertising problem. And the representa- 
tive from New York is entirely blank about 
the Pittsburgh slant. 

So it goes, all the way down the line. 
Small wonder then, that spectators can see 
little groups long after session hours are 
over, eagerly discussing this and that and 
looking for more. Meaning that the Port- 
land man, the Pittsburgher, the New 
Yorker and the person from Kankakee all 
find at least two or three who have prob- 
lems similar to their own. 


The NNPA has been attempting to 
classify the different types of promotion, 
not only to give information during con- 
ventions but throughout the year. Bulletins 
are issued whenever the material justifies 
publishing information. One bulletin may 
contain information along general lines, 
another bulletin may apply only to market- 
ing and research activities, another may ap- 
ply only to circulation and editorial pro- 
motion, and another only to advertising 
promotion. General or specific, the infor- 
mation comes from all parts of the coun- 
try because the NNPA includes in its fold 
promotion and research men from every sec- 
tion of the United States and Canada. 

The NNPA Statistical Committee (Ivan 
Veit, promotion manager of the New York 
Times; Elsa Lang, promotion manager of 
the New York He ald. Tribune, and George 
Benneyan, promotion manager of the New 
York American) is in contact with several 
government departments in order to get 
more comprehensive market statistics. 

The NNPA has an employment and edu- 
cational committee. Newspapers planning 
to organize promotion and research depart- 
ments are invited to get in touch with the 
president of the NNPA for any counsel 


that may be wanted, or whenever 
enced promotion people are needed. 

Five years ago, acting upon the sugges. 
tion of the NNPA, Editor & Publishe: ver 
generously and constructively initiated ap. 
nual awards for newspaper promiotion, 
These awards include a silver loving cup 
and a bronze plaque for the best all-around 
newspaper promotion for the year, as well 
as certificates of award for circulation ad. 
vertising, trade paper advertising, direc 
mail advertising, and data books and te. 
search studies. 

With the NNPA keynote “cooperation,” 
the present officers will be disappointed jf 
the membership fails to hit the century 
mark by convention time, June, 1936. As 
a recent mailing piece from the NNPA to 
newspaper executives phrases it: ‘Whether 
your newspaper has a one-man promotion 
department or a hundred-and-one, the Na. 
tional Newspaper Promotion Association 
has something to offer you.” By helping 
newspapers to tell a more specific and 
interesting story, the NNPA also has 
something to offer advertisers. 

The present officers and members of the 
NNPA are: President, Dan A. Sullivan, 
Pittsburgh Press; vice-president, Joyce A. 
Swan, Des Moines Register-Tribune; secte- 
tary, Elsa Lang, New York Herald-Tribune: 
treasurer, Charles L. Baum, the Journal, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Board of Directors: The officers, and 
George Benneyan, New York American; 
Jacob Albert, Detroit News; W. J. Byrnes, 
Chicago Tribune; Harold E. Jewett, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Journal-Bulletin; C. R. Con- 
lee, Milwaukee Journal. 


XPeri. 


Members Are Listed 


Voting membership now includes: C. E. 
Perkins, Boise (Idaho) Capital News; 
James C. Kennedy, Buffalo (N.Y.) Courier- 
Express; W. J. Byrnes, Chicago Tribune; 
W. J. Shine, Columbus (Ohio) Citizen; 
J. A. Swan, Des Moines Register-Tribune; 
Jacob Albert, Detroit News; Ed. Smith, 
Knoxville News-Sentinel; C. R. Conlee, 
Milwaukee Journal; Winston McClellan, 
Nashville Banner; Elsa Lang, New York 


Herald-Tribune; George Benneyan, New 
York American; Ivan Veit, New York 
Times; L. E. McGivena, New York Dail) 


News; D. A. Sullivan, Pittsburgh Press; 
Charles L. Baum, Portland (Ore.) Journal; 
Harold E. Jewett, Providence (R. I.) 
Journal-Bulletin; C. F. Moore, Jr., Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Post; Douglas V. Martin, 
Jr., St. Louis Globe-Democrat; Allan An- 
derson, Winnipeg (Can.) Tribune; George 
Grim, Jr., Worcester (Mass.) Telegram; 
Howard Bloomfield, Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat & Chronicle; Frank Lewis, Stock- 
ton (Calif.) Record; John C. Stafford, 
Rockford (Ill.) Register-Republic & Star; 
Clare R. Marshall, Cedar Rapids (Iowa) 
Gazette; Kenneth Mason, New York Sun; 
CE. Yeager, New York Evening Journal; 
Julius C. Dubin, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette; 
Baxter Eastburn, Atlanta Journal; Donald 
McWain, Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
and Times; Russ Stewart, Chicago Daily 
Times; Ralph Taylor, The Cincinnati Post; 
W. A. MacDonald, Vancouver (B. C.) 
Daily Province. 

Associate members: J. M. Bunting, 
Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph; F. N. Mc- 
Gehee, Cleveland Press; H. W. Hoagland, 
Pittsburgh Press; K. A. McMillan, Toronto 
Star; D. H. Denenholz, E. Katz Special Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York; Herbert W. 
Smith, Dallas News-Journal ; W. J. Damm, 
Milwaukee Journal ; M. G. Barker, Chicago 
Daily Times; Sidney Carpenter, Toronto 
Star; James M. Muldoon, New York Lau 
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Affiliated members: Advertising & Sell- 
jing, SALES MANAGEMENT, Printers’ Ink, 
Editor © Publisher, Advertising Publica- 


tions, Davidson Press. 


Chain Billings 

NBC's a for 1935 was up 11.9% 
over 1934, with the Red network contribut- 
ing $18,722,715, the Blue $11,659,499, the 
Pacific Coast $766,717. Columbia “e 
$17,637,804, a gain of 19%. Mutual, 
operation only during the last half of the 
ear, is currently going at the rate of more 
than $150,000 a month. See page 112, this 
issue, for industry breakdowns of 1935 
radio and magazine expenditures. 

Maurice L. Gaffney, recently managing 
editor of Advertising & Selling, now heads 
the Trade News Division of Columbia. 

NBC has split its Pacific Coast stations 
into two Red and Blue networks, and to 
tell the story of the new Blue network is 
using 22 newspapers and 367 boards in 
West Coast markets. 


All Together on Pianos 

A news bulletin carries the story that 
shipments of pianos in November were 
47% ahead of a year ago, 186% over 1932, 
and highest since January, 1931. Back of 
this sales increase is an interesting story of 
cooperation between a business paper and 
newspapers. The piano business has been 
in the doldrums for many years. Makers 
are said to have slashed their own throats 
more than a decade ago by teaching the 
public to pump the player-piano. Then 
came the radio—a still easier way of get- 
ting music lazily. Piano factories folded 
up; so did several business papers in the 
field; newspapers lost a great share of their 
hitherto very consistent business from local 
music merchants. 

Last Fall Glad Henderson’s Music Trade 
Review offered to supply newspapers with 
news items and editorials about pianos. 
Both had a selfish stake—but both knew 
that the crusade was sound from a social 
point of view. The result: in the 30 days 
October 16 to November 16 appeared 156 
news stories, editorials, cartoons in 143 
newspapers in 110 cities—and pianos are 
definitely on the way back. 


New Housewife Medium 

Memo books for housewives are a new 
advertising medium. William R. Robinson, 
Aglar Cook and Rodney B. Stuart have or- 
ganized the Home Service Co., Inc., which 
is putting out a sixteen-page 2” x 3” memo 
book, with eight pages allotted to non- 
competitive advertising in each issue. The 
first issue has Wear-Ever, Chipso, Patapar, 
Flit, Bon-Ami, Carbona, Drano, and Hinds. 


Dallas News Makes History 

The Rose Bowl edition of The Dallas 
Morning News marked a new step in jour- 
nalistic endeavor, indicating to what extent 
modern methods of transportation and 
transmission of news matter can be utilized 
in up-to-the-minute newspaper publication. 

In printing the Rose Bowl edition of 
The Dallas Morning News in Los Angeles 
for the thousands of Texans attending the 
game between Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity of Dallas and Leland Stanford of 
Palo Alto, the publishing company made 
use of train and air service and Wirephoto. 
Thi ough the cooperation of the Los An- 
geles Times, a twenty-four page edition of 
The Dallas Morning News reached Dallas- 
ites in Los Angeles on January 1. All of 


1936 


JANUARY 15, 


the edition was assembled and made up in 
Dallas. Twenty-three of the pages were 
put into matrix form and transmitted to 
Los Angeles—two sets of mats by train and 
a duplicate set of mats by air express. 
In this manner homefolks from Dallas 
were greeted with their breakfast hour 
home news, home advertising, home fea- 
tures, society news and the installment of 
the serial story, though 1,500 miles away. 


Fewer Newspapers 


N. W. Ayer’s Directory of Newspapers 
and Periodicals, out today, shows a decrease 
of 164 newspapers in the United States and 
Canada in 1935. Of these 150 were weekly 
newspapers which either suspended or were 
merged with other papers. The directory, 
now in its 68th year, lists 13,927 news- 
papers. The number of trade papers de- 
creased during the year from 2,978 to 


2,676, but the number of general publica- 
tions listed increased from 3,568 to 3,994. 
This increase, however, is due in large 
measure to the inclusion of collegiate pub- 
lications not listed heretofore. 


Voice of Business 


In a “Voice of Business” issue,’ January 
4, the New York Sun chronicled the prog- 
ress and the blessings of business in the 
last 150 years and indicated how, “if given 
equal opportunities, business may double 
these accomplishments in the next 50 
years.” 

Advertisers, desirous of telling their own 
accomplishments, responded to the extent 
of 157,881 lines, of which 38,357 were 
from financial concerns. A few of them 
were Chase and City banks, General Motors 
and Chrysler, U. S. Steel and International 
Nickel, General Foods, Beech-Nut, National 
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Tuar's what the News-Post offers you in Metropolitan Baltimore—more than 
4% family coverage — attained through 8 years of continuous growth — in 


circulation and in popularity. 


In no other city of the “500,000 and over” population group, is there a daily 


paper providing such complete coverage. 


To ‘“‘one paper buyers’’ this News-Post dominance is a decided advantage. While 
in multiple paper campaigns, this leadership makes the News-Post definitely the 


number one buy. 


Circulation figures (12 months ending 9/30/35) show total average net paid in 
excess of 200,000—60,000 MORE than any other Baltimore evening newspaper— 
with over 169,000 in the ABC City Zone—a coverage of better than 84% of 


Baltimore’s families. 


For sales “RB ~schedule the News-Post. 
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circulation more than 227,000—the largest in all the South and 


20,000 more than any other Baltimore Sunday Newspaper 
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Biscuit and Standard Brands, Squibb and 
Graybar. Consolidated Gas took five pages. 
The issue hada total of 144 pages, larg- 
est in the Sun’s history, 40 pages larger 
than the 100th anniversary issue in Septem- 
ber, 1933. Its total sale was more than 
double the Swn’s normal circulation. 
Important advertisers responded, said H. 
B. Fairchild, advertising director, because 
the “Voice of Business” idea was sold not 
only to advertising managers and agency 
executives but especially to presidents and 
vice-presidents of these large companies. 


James H. McGraw Retires 

At the year-end meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, James H. McGraw, founder of 
the company and its head for more than 
50 years, resigned as chairman of the board 
and was elected honorary chairman. He is 
succeeded as chairman by his son, James 
H. McGraw, Jr. Malcolm Muir, president 
of the company since 1928, continues in 
that capacity. 


A.B.P. Gains 


Associated Business Papers, Inc., have 
shown a progressive gain in membership 
for the past three years, during which pe- 
riod no publications eligible for member- 
ship have resigned, according to an an- 
nouncement by Judd Payne, executive vice- 
president. During 1935 the following busi- 
ness papers became members of the 
A.B.P.: American Business, Brewery Age, 
Catholic School Journal, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, Geyer’s Stationer and Business 
Equipment Topics, Gift and Art Buyer, 
Hardware Trade Journal, Industrial Arts & 
Vocational Education, Mida’s Criterion, 
Modern Brewery, Motor Age, Spirits, Tide, 
The Timberman, and Western Gas. 


Iron Age’s Whopper 

A year ago we expressed surprise and 
pleasure over the whopping big annual 
review number of Iron Age. We thought 
it rather remarkable because it contained 
285 pages of advertising. But that issue 
was nothing compared to the January 2, 
1936, issue—400 pages of advertising, a 
total folio of 638 pages; weight, five 
pounds. The current issue is virtually a 
number of publications in one—made pos- 
sible by a sectionalized arrangement. There 
are four main sections, the first and last of 
which have a number of subdivisions. 
These are designed to serve the interest of 
every type of executive whether he be com- 
mercially minded, statistically minded, tech- 
nically minded or merely interested in buy- 
ing information. 


People 

C. H. Murphey has been named to suc- 
ceed Guy Bolté as advertising manager of 
the Street Railways Advertising Company. 
‘ . James H. Turner, formerly head of 
his own agency in Chicago, has been made 
vice-president of the Kellogg Group, Inc., 
railroad advertising representatives. ‘ 
Arthur A. Judson has resigned from 
Fletcher & Ellis to resume his affiliation 
with Frank Irving Fletcher. Hollis 
W. Grathwohl, formerly with the New 
York Herald-Tribune, has joined the pro- 
motion department of Fawcett Publications, 
Inc. . . . Arthur Braitsch, for nine years 
with the Larchar-Horton Company, has 
joined George W. Danielson, advertising 
consultant, Providence. 

Ralston H. Coffin, formerly advertising 
manager of the Quaker Maid Company, 
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manufacturing subsidiary of the A. & P., 
has joined the New York office of Fletcher 
& Ellis. . Gilbert LaGorce has been 
made New England manager of the Na- 
tional Geographic. . . H. M. Gallop, 
formerly of Lord & Thomas, has joined 
the new business department of the Ralph 
H. Jones Company, New York. 

William Honeck has joined the New 
York sales staff of the Erie Lithographing 
and Printing Company. He has recently 
been representing Erie on the west coast. 

. Walter Burn, for the past two years 
director of the market research division of 
R. L. Polk & Company, has joined the 
Devine-Tenney Corporation as director of 
marketing and research. 


Week-End—A New Sunday 
Magazine 

Richard Davis, art connoisseur, Russian 
emigré, now affiliated with the group pub- 
lishing Young America, is ready to bring 
out the first issue of Week-End—a 16- 
page weekly humorous magazine, to be 
syndicated nationally and distributed in 
Sunday newspapers. The material in the 
first issue is contributed by G. K. Chester- 
ton, Octavus Roy Cohen, Frank Sullivan, 
Robert Benchley, Irvin §S. Cobb, Peter 
Arno, Cotton, Hoff, and others. Editorially 
it will be a mixture of sophisticated and 
not-so-sophisticated material. 


Account Changes 
A new organization for the milling and 
marketing of bulk rice and rice products, 
to be known as Rice Mills, Inc., has ap- 
pointed the Chicago office of BBDO. .. . 
The Freeman Shoe Corporation, Beloit, 
Wisconsin, to the Chicago office of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Ltd. Havana 
Club (Rum), W. A. Taylor & Company 
to Richardson, Alley & Richards Company. 
Independent Lock Company and 
Lockwood Hardware Manufacturing Com- 
pany to William B. Remington, Inc. . . 
Nedick’s Stores, Inc., to the New York 
office of Tracy-Locke- Dawson. . . . Crox- 
on, a depilatory product, to Mackay-Spauld- 
ing, New York. . W. F. Straub & 


Company to Mitchell-Faust Advertising 
Company. The Chilton Pen Com- 
to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


pany, Inc., 

.. A. Nash Company to the Cincinnati 
office of the Merrill Advertising Company, 
Inc. 


Trade Papers Get 
29% of Industrial 
Ad Budgets in 1935 


SURVEY of industrial adver- 

tising budgets for 1935 has 

just been completed by the 

National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association. The survey is an 
11-page analysis of returns from ques- 
tionnaires prepared by the Milwaukee 
Association of Industrial Advertisers 
and mailed to 750 industrial manufac- 
turers. 

The analysis is based on 79 ques- 
tionnaires which were returned prior 
io ‘November 1. The returns show 
that industrial advertisers have main- 
tained a fairly steady advertising pres- 


sure in relation to their sales volume. 
The ratio of advertising expense to 
sales was 2.32% in 1929, 2.369% in 
1932, 2.79% in 1934 and 2.30% fn 
1935. 

These companies were utilizing 
94.37% of their plant capacity in 
1929. The low point was reached in 
1932 when the figure was 35.09. The 
progress in the years 1933, 1934 and 
1935 may be seen in the mountin 
percentages of plant capacity—38.43, 
48.54 and 56.14. 

These 79 industrial advertisers 
made the following divisions of their 
budgets in per cent for the years 1929 
and 1935: 


1929 1935 
Trade Paper Space....... 46.00 29.78 
Annual Condensed Catalogs * 3.16 
Art Working, Engraving 
Ss ¢ Sere 7.00 6.50 
Adv. to General Public— 
Publications ........ * 1.97 
eee * 57 
Other Mediums .... * 09 
Production Expense ..... * 64 
Own Catalogs, etc....... 9.00 18.97 
eee 13.00 13.87 
PeOwee CSORS 2... 26 eee 2.00 5.15 
Conventions, etc. ........ 4.00 2.89 
Editorial Publicity ...... * 80 
Motion Pictures ........ 1.00 1.00 
Administrative Expense .. 9.00 10.73 
Miscellaneous .......... 9.00 3.88 


* Not included in these studies. 


Trade papers continue to be the 
dominant medium, but the money 
spent for product catalogs has increased 
steadily each year since 1929. Direct 
mail has remained steady, while the 
percentage spent for house organs has 
more than doubled. 

In 1935 seven companies made ad- 
vertising budget decreases averaging 
22.18%; 58 made increases averaging 
24.66%, and 13 companies left their 
budgets unchanged. 

By kinds of business the breakdown 
shows the following apportionments 
of 1935 budgets between trade paper 
space and privately circulated catalogs: 


Trade Own 


Kind of Business: Paper Catalogs 


Raw materials (7)....... 27.75 15.03 
Accessory products (12). 29.17 19.62 
Plant equipment (49).... 32.27 17.87 


Plant supplies (12)...... 33.46 19.72 
Construction equipment(11) 29.79 20.24 


By size of business the correspond- 
ing breakdowns are as follows: 


Trade Own 


Sales: Paper Catalogs 
Less than $500,000 (11). 26.52 25.14 
$500,000 to 1 million (13) 35.92 16.60 
1 to 2 million (10)...... 34.28 14.45 
2 to 5 million (23)...... 27.24 16.30 
5 to 10 million (3)...... 38.33 18.67 
Over 10 million (11).... 32.09 18.82 


The survey is available through the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 
Chicago, at a price of $1 per copy. 
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Company Head Says 
Glenmore Sales Were 
Underestimated in SM 


HE feature article in the No- 

vember 15 issue, “When Will 

the ‘Ford’ of Whiskey Arrive?” 

contained an unofficial ranking 
of liquor companies on a gallonage 
basis for the years 1934 and 1935. 
The estimates were based on informed 
“guesses” of insiders, and they had to 
be guesses because no official informa- 
tion is available on a nation-wide basis. 
The head of Glenmore quite naturally 
thinks that his guess is as good or 
better than the next man’s, and cer- 
tainly better than those of the author. 
His pungent comment follows: 


Frank B. Thompson, President, 
Glenmore Distilleries, Inc. 


Louisville, Dec. 20, 1935. 


“We have been a subscriber to your ex- 
cellent magazine, SALES MANAGEMENT, for 
some time and we note in your November 
15, 1935, issue you have a very interesting 
article, entitled ‘When Will the “Ford’’ of 
Whiskey Arrive?’ 


“In this article, however, we believe you 
have made several mistakes. In the first 
place we think our company in the past 
two years has sold considerably more 
whiskey than a number of companies you 
have listed ahead of us. We do not know 
the source of your information but would 
wager a new hat or a suit of clothes that 
if you will look into this matter further 
you will admit you are mistaken on your 
rating. 

“On page 571 you mention some of the 
companies that produced whiskey during 
Prohibition for medicinal purposes. Our 
distillery was one of the seven distilleries 
in the United States that produced whiskey 
during Prohibition for medicinal purposes 
and this was produced in our own distil- 
lery. Two of the distillers you listed did 
not operate their own distillery at that time. 

“At the time of Repeal our company had 
more whiskey of one distillation than any 
other company in the United States, and 
was second only to National Distillers in 
total holdings of pre-prohibition whiskey. 


_ “On page 572 you stated we were sell- 
ing some whiskey but hardly promoting it. 
This we do not believe describes the facts, 
as we have had an advertising agency and 
have done considerable advertising and pro- 
motional work. We believe our expendi- 
tures for advertising have been considerably 
greater than a number of companies you 
list ahead of us in your rating. We also 
have a large crew of salesmen, well in 
excess of 100, and maintain warehouses 
scattered throughout the United States. 

“Our ‘Kentucky Tavern,’ by the way, is 
Bourbon and not Rye; in fact, all of our 
brands are Bourbon. In addition to the 
‘Glenmore’ and ‘Kentucky Tavern’ you men- 
tion, ‘Mint Springs’ and “Two Naturals’ 
are large sellers in the popular price class. 
Other brands that we manufacture are ‘Tom 
Hardy’ and ‘Old Thompson,’ both blends 
-~ straight whiskies, all of our own distil- 
ation, 


“On page 574 you state we are still 
waiting. We are unable to ascertain just 
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what you mean about this as we have con- 
tinued to expand both our advertising and 
merchandising programs and our sales have 
continued to increase. 

“We enjoyed your article very much but 
are sorry you did not give us an oppor- 
tunity of correcting the numerous mistakes 
you have made.” 


Speed Mania Helps 
Governor Sales Climb 


(Continued from page 75) 


“Last year more persons were in- 
jured in auto accidents than live in 
any one of 15 states. The states, if 
you care to check the figures, are Ari- 
zona, Delaware, Idaho, Maine, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, 
Virginia or Wyoming! 

“More than 1,000,000 persons were 
injured in automobile accidents in the 
United States last year; one out of 
every 125! Think, too, of the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands perma- 
nently crippled or maimed or disfig- 
ured for life! 

“That’s the sales talk we who man- 
ufacture governors have to lay down 
before the people of America. Do 
you know where we can get a better 
one?” 

He went deeper into his pile. He 
pulled out this one, on gasoline con- 
sumption, made by the Carter Carbu- 
retor Company, reported as a con- 
stant speed test with fixed throttle: 


Miles per Miles per 
hour gallon 
eee eee, reas ante er ee eae 19.7 
Pr eee See 18.3 
- see tr se rr re 15.9 
We) Baise cetinn a rite tear eee 12.2 
TE ga pai se Race ee 8.0 


“Destruction of oil and_ tires, 
breakdowns, replacements, and all 
manner of mechanical troubles, in- 
crease in cubic ratio to the higher 
speeds,” he said. “Governors are 
very simple devices. Our prices range 
from $7 to $27.50. That’s a small 
price to pay for insurance to property, 
life and limb. 

“They can be set at any speed from 
25 miles per hour up. We have gov- 
ernors that can be set, instantly, at 
any desired speed by the simple twist 
of a key. The car owner can set the 
speed and hold the key if he is turn- 
ing the car over to his boy or his girl 
or to an employe.” 


La Choy Food Products, Inc. (chop suey 
and chow mein), Detroit, Michigan, started 
a radio campaign over WOR on January 
13. La Choy will also have participation 
announcements on the same station, in the 
Martha Deane program three times a week. 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., is the agency. 
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Announcements — 
During i 

‘United Press 
-News Broadcasts 
Available .. . 5 


e 
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@ Three 125-word (max- 
imum) announcements 
are being spotted during 
each 15-minute news broad- 
cast. There will be five 
news periods daily, at 8 
A.M.; 10:30 A.M.; 1:30 
P.M.; 6 P.M. and 11 P.M., 
and two on Sundays at 
9:45 A.M. and 11 P.M. 


@ During each 15-minute 

news period, not more 
than three 125-word an- 
nouncements are accepted. 


@ Regular current card 
rates for 125-word an- 
nouncements. 


@ No charge for news 
service. 


@ Contracts and reserva- 
tions now being ac- 

cepted in order of receipt. 

First come; first served. 


TELEGRAPH 
or TELETYPE 
(Hartford 26) 


RESERVATIONS AT ONCE. 


WDRC 


Basic CBS Station 


“The Advertising Test Station 
In the Advertising Test City.” 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Did you know that— 


Nine out of Ten (92°) of the adver- 
tisers using the national hardware 
papers during 1935 used Hardware 
Agel 

and 
Seven out of Ten (69°) of those who 


advertised in Hardware Age USED 
HARDWARE AGE ONLY! 


This great advertiser preference has been 
built up year by year as more manufacturers 
experienced its effectiveness in cultivating the 
great hardware market. 


Advertisers, experienced in marketing 
through the hardware trade, know that it 


Pays to Concentrate in Hardware Age. 


Hardware Age 
® 


A Chilton Publication 


239 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


A. B. C.—Charter Member—A. B. P. 


ING Fo’ 
a’ Ene" 


44g @ 
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YOU'LL FIND THEM IN— 
“BUSINESS STIMULATORS” 
—a steady stream of dynamic sales ideas 
and cartoons, 
TX CREATED FOR THE MAN WHO 
CREATES SALES BULLETINS. 
SALES CONTESTS, LETTERS, HOUSE ORGANS, ETC. 
Over 1,000 Sales Cartoons 
24 Contest Layouts, numerous inspirational Letters, 
Type-o-graphs and a stack of other sales materials 
READY FOR TRACING OR REPRODUCTION, 
A YEARLY SERVICE COMING TO YOU MONTHLY! 
LET US SEND YOU THE CURRENT MAILING 
ON 10 DAY FREE EXAMINATION, 
7 a year, or $7.11 check with order. 


CARR SPEIRS CO. 


Established 1921 
Stamford, Conn. 
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down, and, while he considered him- 
self completely cured, he was not fit 
for the strenuous work of a salesman 
on the road. 

Modern medical science looks upon 
human beings much as if they were 
chemical laboratories. We have been 
taught that man and his actions are 
subject, very largely, to his own will 
and character. But modern medicine 
is more and more bringing out the 
fact that the machinery back of hu- 
man actions is subject not to the 
will or to the mind, but to obscure 
and frequently unknown pathological 
conditions. Such being the case, it is 
more than ever important that the 
man who employs salesmen should 
study physical peculiarities as well as 
the character and record of the sales- 
man, and to use this knowledge to 
avoid taking on salesmen who by rea- 
son of their physical handicaps are 
foredoomed to failure. 


Picking the Winners 


Next on the list of things I would 
do if I were a sales manager again 
is to study a salesman’s past. Long 
experience has taught the world that 
men, like horses, almost always run 
true to form, Salesmen who are ex- 
travagant, no matter how attractive, 
are not usually permanently success- 
ful. They do not know how to 
handle their own or anyone else’s 
money. They are always getting into 
financial difficulties. They are the 
fellows who borrow from customers, 
who leave hotel bills unpaid, and 
manage to get their salaries garni- 
sheed. Such a state of affairs de- 
stroys or seriously hampers a sales- 
man’s success. A lot of trouble can 
be avoided if such tendencies in sales- 
men are found out in advance. 


In discussing salestnen’s records, I 
do not mention anything about hard 
drinking and gambling or those hope- 
lessly involved in debt being unde- 
sirable, because these facts are so ob- 
vious. I am trying only to touch on 
things that are less obvious, but 
nevertheless just as undesirable in the 
end. 

Study a salesman’s personal life, 
his family, its size, and his depen- 
dents. I once had a small territory 
that paid only a small salary. With- 
out any serious investigation, just be- 
cause he impressed me favorably I 
employed a middle-aged salesman to 
cover this territory. He did fairly 
well with it, about as well as could 
be expected, but then trouble started. 


If I Were a Sales Manager Again 


(Continued from page 86) 


He had a wife and eight childrep 
He simply could not live on the sa. 
ary he was drawing, and the territoy 
could not pay any more than that, — 

It was my fault that we employe 
the salesman and put him on this ter. 
ritory without learning about thy 
large family. I should have reserved, 
territory such as this for some young 
fellow without a family, who would 
be glad to have all of his expense 
paid and his salary practically clear, 
But having a salesman on your hands, 
especially a salesman who has done 
the best he could, and a fellow you 
naturally like, turns out to be a prob. 
lem that does gum up the wheels of 
progress. 


Sales Training Problems 


The foregoing suggestions simply 
mean that sales managers should be 
more than reasonably careful in em- 
ploying salesmen. They should go 
mto their records. Even if their 
records are bad ones, being fore. 
warned is being forearmed, and you 
will know better how to handle them. 
And I don’t mean that I ever ex- 
pect salesmen to turn out to be 100% 
all the time. I have hired men who 
were moderate drinkers, and _ they 
have been successful. They are all 
“moderate drinkers” when they drink 
at all, yet I have done pretty well 
with them. However, there is one 
type of salesman with whom I have 
never had any success, and that is the 
crook. Of course, we all know there 
are many degrees of crookedness. But 
my experience has been that all crooks 
are about the same. The only differ- 
ence between them is the size of their 
yellow streak. If I were to express a 
preference, however, from my own 
experience I would take the big crook 
every time. I hate the fellow who 
is always looking around to pick up 
the white chips, 

After you have employed your 
salesmen comes the problem of train- 


ing them. I don’t believe in machine- 
made salesmen. But in order to save 
time in very large organizations 


there must be quite a good dea) ot 
machine training —- mass training. 
Teaching salesmen the obvious things. 
But when this kind of training 1s 
over, then come the fine points, and 
here 1s opened up a large and tre- 
mendously interesting field for sales 
managers. 

Real sales managing does not mean 
setting up a lot of rules and sending 
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out a lot of questionnaires. It does 
not consist of trying to find out 
everything that is wrong with the 
salesmen and then taking a club and 
trying to beat them into line. The 
sales manager's job is far beyond 
that. You must devote all your time 
to the job. You must think about 
your salesmen night and day and 
even at mealtime. The best way for 
me to express it is that your salesmen 
must be you. They must express you. 
There must be close personal contact 
between you and them, and this can- 
not be brought about without good 
will and actual friendship. 

In addition to this, your salesmen 
must respect you. They must fully 
realize that you know what you are 
talking about, and one of the best 
ways to convince them of that is to 
demonstrate to them that your selling 
ideas are sound, ‘This means that 
every sales manager should spend at 
least 25% of his time on the road 
with his men. That is the only real 
way to learn what your salesmen are 
doing. When you have traveled for 
a week with a salesman, when you 
have eaten and slept with him, when 
you have seen him in contact with his 
customers, then you know something 
about that salesman, and, incidentally, 
he knows a thing or two about you. 


Mailed Fists vs. Velvet Gloves 


Another thing I have learned from 
experience. The driving method 
never has and never will develop 
salesmen. Driving may be successful 
temporarily, but it never is permanent. 
The greatest power in handling sales- 
men is encouragement. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that you 
must keep track of your salesmen and 
know whether they are working or 
not. If a salesman is incorrigible, if 
he will not work, if he cannot be di- 
vorced from his vices, then of course 
the best thing to do is to part with 
him as soon as possible. But the 
great art in handling salesmen is to 
get the best results out of the average 
man, because while you may have 
some exceptional men as salesmen, 
the majority of them will always be 
average men. 

Here is another thing I learned. 
If you must write a letter that stings, 
always end the letter by saying some- 
thing encouraging. 

It is important to remember that 
you cannot always be giving out 
without sometimes taking in. You 
must gather new ideas. Frequently 
ideas that are used in some other line 
of business can be used to advantage 
in your business. Therefore I believe 
a sales manager should associate with 
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sales managers, not only in his own 
line but in other lines. I believe in 
sales managers’ clubs and associations, 
not for pleasure, but because they are 
useful, Like everything else, attend- 
ing association meetings, dinners, 
luncheons, etc., should be done in 
moderation. Don’t forget that your 
job comes first, and if you lose your 
job there is no point in being a mem- 
ber of any of these organizations. 


Trade Ideas with Others 


Another thought: Don’t become 
so immersed in the detail work of 
your desk that you have no time for 
staff meetings. Get together with 
your fellow executives at certain inter- 
vals and discuss the problems of the 
business. I believe it is a good thing 
for businesses to give dinners to their 
executives at stated intervals, at some 
club in a private room, so they can get 
together on their own time and, 
without the interruption of routine 
business matters, discuss their business 
problems for as long as they please. 

To sum up: Be careful in selecting 
your salesmen, but having selected 
them, consider them your charge. 
You have picked them out, and it is 
up to you to vindicate your judgment 
and make them succeed. That means 
that you must be their friend not 
only in their days of prosperity, but 
in their days of adversity. You must 
loan them money when they need it 
and when they have the right to have 
it. You must get them out of trouble 
when, being human, they get into it. 

When you have had your farewell 
talk with your new salesman before 
sending him on the road, tell him: 


“You are now a member of our busi- 
ness family. I am responsible for 
having selected you. I am respon- 
sible for your success. There are two 
of us striving for success in your ter- 
ritory, and both of us are responsible 
to the company. Just one thought 
before you leave. I want to get along 
with you. I don’t expect you to be 
a superman. But if you wish to get 
along with me there is one thing you 
must avoid, and that is you must 
never try to fool me. If you ever 
deliberately fool me and I find it out, 
then everything is off between us. 


“On the other hand, if you get this 
idea clearly in your mind, and when 
you write me, tell me the exact facts 
about your customers, your goods, 
your prices and yourself, then we will 
get along. If ‘you make a fool of 
yourself in any way, tell me just how 
and why you did it, and I will be 
sympathetic and try to help you, be- 
cause I have often made a fool of 
myself, and we are all human.” 


Did you forget to 
send in the coupon? 


Atchibald M. Crossley, president 


Crossley, Inc., outlines the 
benefits of continuing market 
surveys 


P hilip Salisbury, executive edi- 
tor of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, tells which men in 
organizations are most im- 
portant in placing advertising 


dgar Kobak, vice-president of 
N.B.C., describes the place of 
market research in broadcast 
advertising 


J. J. Martin, of Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, maps the trend in 
radio prize contests, with ex- 
amples by types 


C. M. Chester, chairman of Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, tells 
how they measured the pub- 
lic’s attitude toward big busi- 
ness 


Howard T. Hovde, of University 
of Pennsylvania, sets forth 
the views of leaders on mar- 
ket research and its place in 
modern business. 


Are You Interested? 


The answers to these and hun- 
dreds of questions of interest, value 
and practical usefulness to mar- 
keting executives are to be found 
in MARKET RESEARCH, the 
monthly magazine. One dollar a 


year. (Foreign, $2.) 


MARKET RESEARCH 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 


Please enter my subscription for one year for 
MARKET RESEARCH. 


I enclose $1... Bill me for $1... (Foreign, $2) 
SE x se unhcceneds coeaniiekeegessiddiaddsaderaons 
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National Sales Federation 
Adopts Constitution 
(Continued from page 79) 


H. W. Alexander, general sales 
manager, American Type Founders; 
M. J. Beirn, vice-president, American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corpora- 
tion; L. R. Boulware, vice-president 
and general manager, The Carrier Cor- 
poration; W. H. Bryan, president, 
Sales Managers’ Bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce; Early R. 
Cass, chairman, Tulsa Sales Managers’ 
Club; W. J. Cobb, vice-president, Mel- 
ville Shoe Corporation; Alvin Dodd, 
executive vice-president, American 
Management Association; H. N. Fisch, 
president, Fort Worth Sales Managers’ 
Club; A. C. Fuller, president, Fuller 
Brush Company; Wesley A. Gilman, 
president, Sales Managers’ Association 
of Philadelphia; E. M. Grable, vice- 
president, The Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Company; J. W. Johnson, 
president, Sales Managers’ Club of 
New York; Edgar Kobak, chairman 
of the board, Advertising Federation 
of America; Ray U. Muffley, president, 
Seattle Sales Managers’ Club; J. E. 
O'Leary, president, Pittsburgh Sales 
Managers’ Club; T, K. Quinn, presi- 
dent, Maxon, Inc.; R. A. Riley, presi- 
dent, Dallas Sales Managers’ Club; J. 
S. Shaw, vice-president, Brown & Bige- 
low, former president, St. Paul Sales 
Managers’ Club; Frank M. Surface, 
former president, American Marketing 
Society; Harry J. Taillie, chairman, 
Rochester Sales Managers’ Club; Alan 
E. Turner, vice-president, Van Sant, 
Dugdale & Company, Inc.; W. W. 
Wachtel, vice-president, Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company; H. G. Weaver, di- 
rector of Customer Research Staff, 
General Motors Corporation; R, A. 
Whidden, president, Bauer & Black; 
Fred Williams, president, Cannon 
Mills, Inc.; E, A. Williford, manager, 
Carbon Sales Division, National Car- 
bon Company, former president, Cleve- 
land Sales Managers’ Club. 


The following officers were elected 
to serve until the first annual meeting: 


Chairman; Saunders Norvell, chairman 
of the board, Ingersoll & Norvell. 

Vice-Chairmen: W. V. Ballew, sales 
manager, Dr. Pepper Company, Dallas, 
Texas; C. D. Garretson, president, Electric 
Hose & Rubber Company, Wilmington, 
Del.; R. D. Keim, vice-president, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, New York. 

President: Raymond Bill, editor, SALEs 
MANAGEMENT Magazine, and president, 
National Conference of Business Paper 
Editors. 

Vice-Presidents at Large: J. C. Aspley, 
president, The Dartnell Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, Professor 
of Marketing, Columbia University, New 
York; Allen Zoll, president, International 
Association of Sales Executives, New York. 

Regional Vice-Presidents: New England 
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States—Harry R. Tosdal, Professor of Mar- 
keting, Harvard University, and president, 
National Association of Marketing Teachers. 
Middle Atlantic States—Kenneth Goode, 
president, Sales Executives’ Club, New 
York. South Atlantic States—Arthur C. 
Port, president, American Society of Sales 
Executives, and vice-president, P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Central States—P. O. Ferrel, vice-president, 
Real Silk Hosiery Méills, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Southwestern States—Carl Wollner, 
president, Panther Oil & Grease Manufac- 
turing Company, and former president, 
Fort Worth Sales Managers’ Club, Fort 
Worth, Texas. Middle Western States—B. 
R. Welsh, president, Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of Kansas City, Missouri. Rocky 
Mountain States—Frank B. Koller, presi- 
dent, Utah Sales Managers’ Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Pacific Coast States 
—L. C. Sorenson, president, Los Angeles 
Sales Managers’ Association. 

Treasurer; Merrill Sands, vice-president 
and general sales manager, Dictaphone 
Corp., New York. 

Secretary: Bernard Lichtenberg, vice- 
president, Congressional Intelligence Serv- 
ice Corporation. 

General Counsel: Charles Murphy, 
vice-president and director, American Fed- 
eration of Advertising. 


Young Skeptics Imperil 
Success of Sales Drives 
(Continued from page 81) 


“Usually a higher price is an 
indication of better quality.” 


% % % 
Agree Doubtful Disagree 
Male young..... 52.0 22.8 25.2 
Female young.... 52.7 27.2 20.1 
Male old....... 57.5 25.8 16.7 
Female old...... 57.0 22.7 20.3 
ii elnecr tice 55.2 24.6 20.2 
Females ....... 54.9 24.9 20.2 
eee 32.3 25.2 22.5 
AS Pe 57.3 24.4 18.3 


The higher the price the better the 
value. This is borne out by the answer 
to this statement and also by the sec- 
ond, ‘a good name on a quality prod- 
uct justifies a somewhat higher price.” 
The majority in all the groups agreed 
with the statement, but those under 30 
were less strongly sold on the idea. 


“In most stores mark-down tags 
misinterpret the original price 
of the article.” 


% Jo % 
Agree Doubtful Disagree 
Male young..... 50.7 29.8 19.5 
Female young.... 46.0 36.4 17.6 
Male old....... 47.7 35.2 27.3 
Female old ..... 48.1 34.9 17.0 
ME -s6beecuse 48.9 33.0 18.1 
Females ........ 47.1 35.6 17.3 
ER nw kaauae 48.2 33.3 18.5 
RR erase eS 47.8 35.1 17.1 


Relatively little variation is shown 
between the sex or age groups in an- 
swer to this statement. The majority 
of people seem to believe store price 
tags. 

Since the 12 statements are so varied 
in both subject matter and implications 


it is doubtful that a total summary of 
the agree—doubtfuls—and the dis. 
agrees tells any clear story. However, 
for what it may be worth, here are the 
percentages: Agree, 53.8; Doubtful, 
25.2; Disagree, 21.0. 


What Training Does the 
Salesman Want, Need? 


(Continued from page 90) 


Paul Lomax in his Commercial T each. 
ing Problems, where he discusses the 
important principles of learning. They 
are as follows: 

1. Learning is the result of practice. 

2. The best practice is “precise” 
practice. 

3. The “precise” practice for initial 
learning of any subject should be 
simplified practice within the 
worthy life experiences of the 
student. 

4. The student should learn “pre. 
cise’’ practice at a rate consistent 
with the best quality. 

5. The student should tend to learn 
a subject in large rather than small 
divisions. 

6. Learning takes place in accordance 
with certain “laws.” 

7. The student should acquire study 
habits that reinforce learning. 
Academic this may be, but it is 

something to think about for the 

business man who wants to own an 
efficient business. 


Table VI: Simple Classes 
of Customers for Selling 


Charters’ Classification 
The decided customer 

The undecided customer 
The silent customer 

The looker 

The nervous customer 

The talkative customer 
The good-humored customer 
The imitable customer 

The reserved customer 

The friendly customer 

The economical customer 
The showy customer 

The grouchy customer 

The superior customer 

The suspicious customer 
The unreasonable customer 


Fernald’s Classification 


The good-natured customer 
The curious customer 

The “self-important” customer 
The “instructive” buyer 
The “open-minded” buyer 
The “mimic buyer” 

The careless buyer 

The “patriotic” man 

The “philanthropist” 

The “‘wise” man 

The angry man 

The enthusiast 

The skeptic 

The timid man 

The procrastinator 

The cautious man 

The cynic 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified; and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANACEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Why Advertise? See “The 
Mass Production of Sales” 


The average executive comes face to 
face with the question “Why advertise?” 
when he finds on his own desk a requisi- 
tion for the wherewithal to advertise his 
own product or service. Hundreds or 
even thousands of dollars to fill white 
space with a message and an illustration! 
He thinks of how many sales he has to 
make to earn that sum, how many other 
things he could do with it. And then 
he answers “Show me!” . This is 
the foreword to a book which we be- 
lieve will go down in the records of 1936 
as one of the most powerful of the year’s 
selling jobs. “The Mass Production of 
Sales” is its title—and it packs a jolt in 
each page. Sales executives will testify to 
the excellent selling talk it presents on 
the fourteen key reasons for advertising. 
Whether they sell through industry or to 
consumers, they will find the foundations 
of this study sufficiently broad to under- 
lie their own sales-advertising problem. Ad- 
vertising executives may wonder why it 
should be necessary to outline these funda- 
mentals, so simple and elemental are they 
—but they will also grant that such a job 
in the interests of a constantiy better under- 
standing of the functions of advertising 
needs doing. McGraw-Hill has seen to the 
doing of this job, with a will. Space does 
not permit quoting from its pages—al- 
though we take this occasion for a bow 
in the direction of McGraw-Hill for quot- 
ing from SALES MANAGEMENT'S own study 
on the value of advertising (October 1, 
1935)—but we do recommend, sincerely, 
that as many subscribers as possible secure 
copies of this excellent study, and check 
its analysis of advertising functions against 
their own advertising program. Write M. 
W. Perinier, V.P., McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York City. 


Fawcett Releases Nation-Wide 
Brand Preference Surveys 


A well defined and comprehensive guide 
to the buying habits and brand preferences 
of the Fawcett audience of 2,000.000 women 
has just been made available in a study en- 
titled "The Age of Profit for Food Adver- 
lisers.” Based on a mail survey directed to 
150,000 readers in every state in the Union, 
the returns’ speak for 16,808 women, a 
record response of 11.2%. The average age 
ot these Fawcett readers is 25.5 years; 97% 
of them are wage earners themselves, or 
members of wage earning families; 80% 
spend incomes of $3,000 per year or less. 
For sales and advertising executives of food 
manufacturing concerns, the complete study 
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of food brand preferences, and prices paid, 
of these Fawcett Women’s Group readers 
should be especially interesting. On the 
press are two companion studies which 
complete the survey on personal and home 
buying habits, covering “Drugs and Cos- 
metics’ and “Household and General.” 
These studies will be released within a 
few days, and since they are based on the 
same questionnaires as the food survey, com- 
bine to give a rounded picture of the pur- 
chasing habits of this group. The survey 
is one of the broadest in scope ever made 
of the particular markets by a publisher. 
Copies of any one or all of these surveys 
will be sent to sales and advertising execu- 
tives on request to Fawcett Publications, 
1501 Broadway, New York City. 


Yankee Net Sponsors New 
Listener Interest Test 


The Yankee Network sponsors a new 
and scientific method of measuring listener 
interest in radio programs, through meters 
which register the use of individual radio 
sets. An instrument perfected by Pro- 
fessors R. F. Elder and L. F. Woodruff 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy is now in commercial use in the Bos- 
ton area, under the supervision of these 
men. One hundred meters are attached to 
as many home radio sets for one week 
periods, each, then moved on to other 
homes for new readings. Homes are se- 
lected by classes A, B, C, and D income 
levels, and on the basis of Class A homes 
accounting for 5% of all radio homes. 
Class B for 20%, Class C for 45% and 
Class D for 30%, are distributed in this 
pattern. Further selection by neighbor- 
hoods makes possible geographical and 
economic balance. Selection of both homes 
and neighborhoods is, of course, based on 
personal inspection. A report of station 
influence, as shown by the first five weeks 
of a ten-week survey, is given together with 
a complete description of the method used, 


in a booklet entitled “The New and Most 
Accurate Survey Method for Determining 
Listener Interest in Programs.” Executives 
will find it a significant report on program 
appeal and new technique in the radio field. 
Requests to C. W. Phelan, sales manager, 
Yankee Network, 21 Brookline Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Who Are the “Must” Men? 


One hundred and fifty-three publishers 
and radio executives replied to a question- 
naire sent them by the Market Research 
Corporation of America in which they 
were asked to rank by A, B and C grad- 
ings the relative importance of titles among 
national advertisers who need to be sold 
to get and hold advertising contracts. 
Returns showed that, according to the ex- 
perience of these space sellers, the five most 
important men are the President, Vice- 
President, Sales Manager, Advertising Man- 
ager, and District or Branch Managers, 
Detailed figures are: 


aE ere . 8.2% 
Vice-President in charge of sales. .17.1% 


General Manager. ... <...520.002 3.3% 
Secretary-Treasurer ..........--. 3% 
eee 25.8% 
Advertising Manager............ 28.6% 
District or Branch Managets..... 9.7% 
I -C. ccexwcbaeeene eats 1.3% 
eee err er 3.6% 
EE ¢ 664 cawendeexaeeeneee 2.1% 

100% 


Answers to other questions in this ques- 
tionnaire and the results of another survey 
made among national advertisers are em- 
bodied in a booklet called “Who Are the 
‘Must’ Men for Advertising?” published by 
SALES MANAGEMENT. Readers may secure 
a copy upon application. Address 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. _ 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
26 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
oy sf BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 
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POSITION WANTED 


AVAILABLE—A MAN WHO KNOWS 
HOW TO SELL CANADIANS 


Canadian-born sales and advertising executive 
with eleven years experience United States in ad- 
vertising, selling, sales promotion, merchandising, 
would be good man help sell your gocds ro 
Canadians. Understands U. S. business methods, 
also knows his Canucks. Make excellent lieu- 
tenant to busy salés manager. Knows advertising 
media, dealer helps, supervision of salesmen from 


bottom up. Age thirty-two, educated, versatile, 
employed, references, go anigwhere, reasonable sal- 
ary. Write Box 458, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


MANUFACTURERS DESIRING to enter the 
Detroit and Michigan market or enlarge their pres- 
ent activities are invited to investigate our com- 
pany. We are a well-established firm doing busi- 
ness as Manufacturers’ Agents, have an efficient 
and well-staffed office and sales force, modern ware- 
house and distributing facilities. We now represent 
some of the largest manufacturers in the country. 
If you are interested in such a connection, either on 
a commission or jobbing basis, write to Box 459, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y 


SALESMAN WANTED 


SALESMAN WANTED—to sell and merchandise 
a nationally advertised product distributed through 
dairies. Must be copa of lining up local fran- 
chises in advance of season, then planning promo- 
tions, handling meetings of routemen, etc. We 
give you the finest product in its field, backed up 
by a complete sales and promotion program. Appli- 
cants must have car. Write Box 457, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


p LONDON, Eng | 


REDIT PRIMING: Jesse Jones, head of the multi- 
(° bodied Reconstruction Finance Corporation, is 

conceded to be one of the ablest and most experi- 
enced officials serving the Roosevelt administration. In 
his latest speech in Baltimore, Mr. Jones stressed his in- 
tention to work for reduced interest rates and minimized 
underwriting profits and, in general, for the policy of mak- 
ing loans from governmental sources until such time as 
the banks of the country really loosen up. . . . With 
all this we wholeheartedly agree because it seems to be 
an axiom of banking that no one wants to loan or invest, 
unless he knows a whole lot of others want to do exactly 
the same thing. We think that recovery by means of 
credit priming has proved its merit not only as a great 
priming force but also as regards self-liquidation. 
But when Mr. Jones emphasizes that he is going to 
make credit available to small and moderate sized busi- 
ness, if the banks do not loosen up, he is talking about a 
matter where credit priming of a much needed kind has 
not as yet been done in adequate measure. Up to this time, 
the record of RFC with respect to small and moderate 
sized business is nowhere near proportionately as good 
as for railroads, banks, etc. We, therefore, hope Mr. 
Jones is going to do this job now, because neither 
big business nor the country as a whole can hope to re- 
cover in full until small and moderate sized business has 
been restored to its rightful and normal position in the 
credit structure. . The rank and file of bank exam- 
iners and bank officials are so obsessed with immediate 
liquidity as the only basis for loans, that they are loath 
to accept any security except stock exchange collateral. 
This is not a healthy or sound condition. There are only 
a few thousand companies whose securities have ready 
marketability on a quantity basis. But there are hundreds 
of thousands of business concerns whose securities are 
sound even though they have little or no ready public mar- 
ketability. They are currently being denied access to normal 
credit requirements. Yes, sir, Mr. Jones, here 
is a job (may, an opportunity and a responsibility) that 
needs your very able attention in more concentrated degree 
than has been true to date. 
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RE .OUR UNIVERSITIES CRUCIFYING 
Al BRANDS? We have been amazed to find that 

many students are /iterally being given class in- 
struction in various kinds of products on a brand name 
basis. In other words, students are being taught as part 
of their college education just what brands of this or 
that are good, and just what brands of this or that 
are, comparatively speaking, no good. We really did 
not know that it was part of the modern college curriculum 
to rate the merit of individual brands and we seriously 
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question whether such a policy is either fair or proper. . . , 
Since we started looking into this matter, we also have 
done some checking among company presidents in the food, 
drug and cosmetic field and have discovered that the average 
concern apparently has virtually no knowledge of what is 
really going on in the colleges right now. Wherefore, we 
submit that this whole subject needs very thorough, impar- 
tial, factual investigation. In fact, the annual output of 
college graduates is so great that the future of marketing 
to our oncoming consumers seems to demand that this mat- 
ter be given no superficial attention by a wide variety of 
bodies, such as The Advertising Foundation, the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America, the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, the National Federation of Sales 
Executives, and the more important publishing and manu- 
facturing bodies. . . . Apart from any studies made along 
such cooperative lines, it is manifest that many manufac- 
turers should make it an important part of their sales 
program to develop a strictly specialized sales promotion 
effort for the hundreds of thousands of college students 
who become active consumers each and every year. 
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PD mice IN THE BACKYARD: At a recent 


meeting in Boston the principal speaker explained 

how western shoe manufacturers have been able 
to come into the principal New England cities and open 
retail shoe accounts because they have created a consumer 
demand and reputation for their shoes which enables dealers 
to sell these shoes faster than they can sell unadvertised 
New England shoes of better quality. One mid-west manu- 
facturer of five-dollar shoes for men now has more than 
200 good retail outlets in New England, . . . James H. 
Stone, secretary of the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association, said, “Brockton lost its supremacy because of 
its failure to realize changes taking place over the country. 
The western manufacturers were quicker to readjust their 
prices and to get out new and cheaper lines, and Brockton 
later found the doors closed to them. There is a 53-million 
dollar market in towns of 2,500 to 5,000 population where 
chains can’t support a store and which is being overlooked. 
Not a finger is being lifted to help the dealer in these small! 
towns to increase his volume. New England must be awake.” 
... New England shoe manufacturers apparently have lost 
a good share of their most logical market through failure 
to adopt aggressive sales and advertising plans, but they 
are probably no more guilty than the rest of us. It seems 
to be a human failing. We all get a big kick out of in- 
quiries from New Zealand but take our standing in nearby 
markets too much for granted. A good plan for 1936 


will be to keep more everlast- Bil 


ingly at it with the present 
customers and nearby prospects. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


